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“SUT YQU SHALL HEAR!" 


THE STRANGER AT THE MILL’ 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I, 
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HE BXCLAIMED, VIOLENTLY. “THIS MAN IS A FELON—AN ESCAPED PRISONER.”, 


left shoulder half across her corsage and con- 
trasted admirably with the soft, clear carnation 


you will allow me the privilege of 
we no hesitation fo declaring you 

le creature I ever met!” 
one, putting her cap down with 
refase an Earl—rich, hand- 
why, ft is downright in- 


laughed—a llttle rippling 
) to the ear as a peal of allver 
sald nothing. ; 
Anice, you do care for some 
, rather insistently. ‘‘ Girls 
-two years in the world without 


expression came Into the girl's 
She seemed to be looking away 
Devereux, either into the grey mists 
mists of the future, 
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live to the age of twenty-two without hovtag 
fancies, and Iam no exception to the rule. 
have never spoken of this to anyone before, and 
I daresay you'll langh when I tell it you now, 
You'll say Iam eflly and sentimental, and that 
you are surprised at me, and all the rest of 
ft——’ 

She broke off a Mitle nervously, but Mrs. 
Devereux laid » gentle hand on her arm. 

"Tey me, my dear! I think I know you 
better than to accuse you of any sickly zentf- 
ment.” 

“Very well! Then you shall hear my 
romance—rather a mild romance, by the way, 
and one that took place three years ago, so thas 
it will have none of the effect of novelty, 

“It happened one afternoon in November, and 
I had been out shopping with my mald, 
stayed later than I fntended, and ft had grown 
dark and very foggy, so foggy that you could 
hardly see your hand before you. 

‘I was stupid enough to go down a narrow 
side street because I thought it would take me 
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home sooner, and before I had gone many yards 
I was attacked by two horrible-locking men, one 
of whom held me while the other wrenched off 
my gold bracelets, and a rather valaable brooch 
I was wearing. 

** Although I was frightened? I wae by no 
means inclined to submit quietly, so I called out 
for help until the wretch put bis hand over 
my mouth and nearly suffucated mo, and then I 
was perforce qulet, 

“ Bay a second later a young man appeared 
it sounds like a novel, doesn't it—and with one 
blow he knocked down the man who had got 
my bracelets, and who fell like a log on the pave- 
ment, 

“My other assailant was more difficult to 
tackle. He was tall and strong and showed 
fight; but after a few minutes he seemed to 
think diccretion waa the better part of valour, 
20 he took to his héels, leaving hie luckless com- 
panion in the mud, and my rescuer gave me 
back -” jewellery, advising me to hide {pin my 


Pits Thon he asked me where I lived, and, ‘evaery 
I told him, ssid he would see me anfely home ; 
so he drew my arm through hfe, mov we set 
off, my mald following close behind. 

‘©The distance was not great, and we did not 
soy much, but I think, even at this length of 
time, I conld repeat every word he uttered, I 
wanted him to come in and Iet pspa thank him 
when we arrived home, but he wouldn’t, and 
bade me a brief good-bye, and I haye never seen 
him sface |” 

She ended with a nervous laugh, thai wae 
meant to cover a certain degree of emotion with 
which she had spoken. It is Mkely enongh that 
Mre. Deverenx inwardly thought she had attached 
a good deal of impo fn ee ee 
eas rege but she was discreet, and Kept 


ion to herself 
OAT Wes tee the man gentlemen ? ¢” she asked. 
Yes ; and more than thas, a handsoms one— 
in point ‘of fact, I ‘he was the handsomeat 
man I have ever seu, He wae very fatr, with 
blue eyes, and s ¢rop. ‘ot @ose-cut golden curls; 
wan Ib was not rs one struck me so much 
ena aan ice Pas ai haeewest 
was pale 

a there was a “yr of hunted lock in his eyes 
that has haunted ma ever since—Iindeed, s0 


strong was the tn ion it made comme that.ne 
we were ssying Ebye’ I said to him, * You | 
are in trouble S. He bowed his head, without 


speaking, and then—wel], then I sald I was sorry 
for him, or ape of ‘the sort, and be locked’ 
at me in a way that brought tears into my eyes, 
Then he kissed my band and was gone.” 

“ mony you have never s¢en him since}” 


** Nor heard of bim }” 

“No. I do not even know what his name 
was, I might have asked him, bat in my excite- 
ment I forgot todo so. I don’t suppose,” Anice 
wom! rather sadly, ** that we shall ever meet 
8 

aT don’t suppose you will,” sgreed Mrs. 
Devereux, with cheerfa! acquiescence. ' And 
this belong the case, my desr Anloe, don’t you 
phink it ro rather foctiaty of you to be dreaming 
of this man, and letting eligible heres ef by, when 
it la more than likely that by now ‘Is elther 
dead or married?” 

* Perhaps so—I can’t tell; bub I do know 
this—no other man’ has ever made thé least 
impression on me, and I am quite determined 
that I won't marry without caring for my 
husband 1" 

“YT suppose,” observed Edith, with a touch 
of satire in her voice, “you are under the im- 

on that you are In love with this shadowy 
eal?” 

Antice winced a little at the tone, bub she re- 

» piled quite steadily, — 

“T agree with Shakespeare, that ‘He never 
loved who loved not at first sight.” ‘Yes, in 
a English, I am fn love with my unknown 


ng Devereux ae | ber fingers contem 
tuously, and helped herself to some more ve 
bersies ; and just then the door opened to adm! 
® tall, grey-haired man of middle age, whose like- 


ness to Anice ‘proclaimed him her father. He 
held a newspaper in his hand, and as he came fn 
adjaated his spectacles, 
‘I’ve found exactly the house yon’ll like, 
} Anice,”. he observed, after ng Mrs, 
Deverenx. “It ls advertised to be let farnfohed, 
so that will suit us beautifally. Listen ! 
“*To let, farnishad, pee old-fashioned 
standing in its own grounds, in the 
of lovely scenery, and alosé to the sea, 
Rant moderate.’ 
“What do you think of that!” asked Mr, 
Seymour, triumphantly, turning from his 
daughter to her visitor, 
“I think,” sald Mrs. Deverenx, with the 
wisdom born of much experience, ‘ that between 
a newspaper advertisement and the actual house 
lies a great gulf, which only an agent's imagina- 
tion could bridge over. Doubtless ycu'll find a 
tumble-down old tenement, given over to rateand 
mildew, and furniture that not even a Wardour- 
street collector would buy.” 
About a week later Mr. and Miss Seymour 
called at the office of the house agent, whose 
name Was — to the bottom of the adver- 






tiseement thet had Se ae ee 
an “order to view ” the Ivy House, 

Both he and Anice were a i is ce ab 
finding the house had been uninha 
years, for {t seemed to ang aaaal 
come up to ths pe set 0 de ite 
valsed, 

However, they determined +o onli ni 
for themeelves ; and when, an hour, afters 
they were driven through an avenue of fine o 
rar the carriage stopped in front of thi 


ie Aniee hen * ‘iSite oscha't surprised 
be prettier 
cite pro HHevere y bulléfag with its 


ve 


Sis ot ioe aah ite oanement windows, 

and {ts dlosé 
" Oh, father, fe not, ch 1g 1” she ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically, “It looks like some 


enchanted palace in 9 fatry tale, with all the 


iett upproued for se ro that th “wooden be bad 
ehh wore ppoeiawrm i gleam 
sunlight cou Poersaeees 
barrier. The fvy, too, strengthened the {mpres- 
sion of gloom, which ‘was farther added to by 
the massive strength of the great oaken door, 
thickly studded as it was with cat-fron nails, 
To Antoe’s romantic Bg J the place looked an 
fdeal residence; but her father’s more prosale 
mind was much inelined to vote it damp and 
uphealtby, 

“Perhaps ‘the back {fs livelier than the 
front }” said Anice, consolingly, ae he atated his 
objections, 

**Taat, of course, looks out on the sea,” 

She ft was who pulled the hanging bell, and 
she was alittle startled at the effect produced, 
for the peal echoed through the house with a 
hollow, reve: berating sound that was certainly 
the reveree of cheerful. 

After some delay and a good deal of clanking of 
fron bolts and chains, the door was opened, and 
ashort, dark woman, very broadly built, and 
with strongly- marked features, stood on the 
re eet Ny phot Sadek at the Nenaicee 


nted by 
roa ted 
—Anice presented the agent's order, and she and 
ad Ame par 9 gabe webered | Into the 

room—a large extrem iby a 

ment, with the carpet rolled up tke one ogni, 
end the chairs piled one upon another close to 
the wall. 

"So far as the rooms were concathed there was 
be "nai for they were large, end 
thongh the furniture 
ily In heed af t a house- 

: hand- 


ih 


repulelve apparition 












inhabitants asleep |!” 
; AR looks. precious y,” wag Mr, Sey- 
mour’s remark; and comment was a jast 
A curious ‘of alle 
like a pea aihen teed tomer : 
many trees 


ie rightly jeiged to be the housekeeper | gotten, 





but, as Anice remarked, rg tee | 
bright flowers would work cabeee: | abe her 
self was curiously interested in the 

- The housekeeper shook her head omfnoutly as 
the young lady delivered herself of this opinion. 

** Ah, miss, I expect you'd tell a different tale 
if you'd lived here for-® month or two—or even 
a week,” sho eaid in ber deep, tones. ‘It's 
about the lonesomest, d , wretchedest 
place I ever came a near In all my days.” 

“Then why do you Aon ns nb 

“Because I've got my living to get, and them 
as has thelr livings to get mustn't pick and 
choose, If I could help ts I wouldn’s be here 
‘another week. Loneliness fen’t the worst either ; 
there’s other things as well,” mysteriously. 

“Other thiogs What other things 1° 
Pie a looked round timorously, and drew 


ay Perse hm = ee 
“ Noneenes |” cxaieaned Anica and Mr. Sey- 


none ee 


* Bat Te you {t's the trath, The. 


house fs 


CHAPTER It. 


by Avrm such’s wating it be thonght eur: 
that Anfce. aud pay tem should nob 
re decided oly 9 or House a wide berth > 


aoe? 


as a matter of fact, rs 

- me toca palpate only eo 
‘| atven send ‘ole only verted Sa leoconon thi 

< tar trot and aogier nated au both father 

of “ ghosts” ;. 

eR er con- 

epee the god tit of the house- 

J eer app boner had no desire 


otines tenant, Consequently 
thal tntoraned the agent of <t-ilingubien * to 
the house for @ period of bhs, and 
about & after thelr - 
arrived ; 





so far away from the society. 

The country ar was deligh' Sdaty plover- 
esque, in @ te: pri “to the ses, 
on ph with a i 0 or ot 

) w nten £ 
herself well Beis aig She was sauntering 
quietly along ® country road one morning wher 
her eye was t by a long spray of honey- 
suckle that’ its sweet-snielling clusters 
from a branch above her head. She tried to 


* Permit me!” said a volce at her side, which 
made ber start, and, turning round, she beheld 
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pea ath rate ot nn as eee 




















danger of my ever f sbting yon, Ara. you 
pri nif tay Mad Al 


“ At the Ivy Hones,” 

He started alittle, and hie eyes fell, After a 
moment he said,— 

“You surprize me. I did nob know the Ivy 
House hada tenant, It has been py Aah oe 80 
long that there seemed little chance of {te finding 


one, 

Yes, th. seamed. to have. obtained an evil 
cepubtaticn.ia some way or another. I believe” 
—she began.to laugh—‘' pecple sald {b was 
haunted 1” i 

He didmot echo the laugh, in fact his face had 


suddenly growa pale and grave. 
"' Surely,” she added, in surprise, ‘* do not 
believe in the " pr ond 


*' I don’s know,” he returned, a Motle uneasily. 
** Perhaps ft ¢ safer not to commit oneself to 
any oplaton on such » subject.” 

“At any rate tt la more prudent,” she ob- 
eerved, — 

'' Yess ough prudence is a’ virtue that is 
oot very popular, I am afraid.” 

LS Rape ar aap banenee te boy ieenctte wang: 
aatare,” ’ 
aie auiled, and then tock his place by her 


walked 


page Ca of delicate lace and-ribbona, " still 
more delightful to think that im future we shall 


be neighbours. 
“ Then you live near here }” =. 
“Yea, about a quarter of a mile‘ fromthe Ivy 
House, My name is Gilbert Dering.” © 
“ And mine Anice Seymour.” 
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Only one event occurred to break the monotony 
of the next fortnight, and that took place a few 
days after Anico’s meeting with Mr. Deriag. 

One morning, on returning from a walk, she 
found all her belongings. had been summarily 
moved from the bedroom she generally occupied 
into another apartment which looked on the 
fronbof the house. Oa ringing the bell to sy 
the reason of this extraordinary proceedings Mra, 


P 

‘* The tack {s, miss,” observed the housekeeper, 
“TI wanted to have the sweeps in and give the 
oak chamber a.thorough good cleanin’—which {t 
haso’t had for a long time, seeing as I had no 
idea before you come that you would go and 
choose the very oldest, and dirtiest, and most 
rackety room in the for your bedroom ”— 
was sald in an injared tone, and, indeed, 
had beat to prevent Anice 
selecting that especial chamber as her own, 


: 


between the two, Indeed, there had sprung up 

between them one of those natural antipathies 

that are as difiicalt to explain as they are hard 

to get rid of, and nelther saw more of the other 
respective positions compelled, 

thao , as Anics was retarning 


Late 
| from o walk, through the park, some impules 


indaced her to go round by the back of the house 
cooked upon the sca. 

Tt was an unusually dark night for the time of 
year, and the alr was hot and close with a 
threstened thanderstorm, A pecuilar otlllness 
lay on earth and see, anc in It; each cracking of 

a bough, was preter- 


As the young girl advanced throBfgh a small 
plantation of trees she heard the low sound of 
voices, which ceased on her approach 
~—but not before she had caught a glimpse of the 

one of whom was Mrs. Pole, and the 
the self-same man who had started forward 
to speak to Mr, Dering a few days ago, 

Toe man disappeared amongst the trees, and 
the housekeeper, coelng herself recognised, moved 
sagt erp the bouee. 

“Who was the psraon you were talking to, 
Mrs, Pole?” ssked Actes, coming quickly up 
level with her. 

“Oaly a nephew of mine, mies, as has jact 
come from off a long j »” was the reply, 
given in the atolid tones with which Mrs. Pole 
was wont. to resent ber young mistresa’s 
{nterference. 

© Way does he not come and see you at the 
hone fastead of out here!” 

" Booanse he’s only a rough sort of a man, and 
weuldu’t care to be seen by any of the servants, 
I suppose. Aren't you going In, miss!” she 
a stepping on one elde, 20 as to allow Anice 


pass, 

Bat the latter refused. . 

‘No, . It Is ao hot indoors that I shall atay 
heres little longer. Iam g to sit on the 
seat on the cliff for balf-an-hour.” 

One reason why the girl did not care to go 
Into.the houwre was that Mr, Ssymour was 
away. d 

He had gone up to town in the morning, and 
would nob return until the following day, there- 


:} fore Anice was thrown on her own resources for 


companionship ; and to-night she somehow did 
mot feel inclined elther for reading or work- 
peee-pechage the head had made her feel anusually 
ey. 
The seat to which she went was placed almost 
on the edge of the cliff, and before her stretched 
the wide waste of waters, tipped here and there 
with phosphorescent brightness, bat otherwise 





their radiance was too vague and nnceriain to 
filumine much, and Anice was considerably 
atartled by eeeing a sudden ray of light fash out 
across the waters, 

It seemed to come from behind her, and the 
young girl hestily sprang from her seat and 
looked towards the house. 

Then she eaw that the flamiuation proceeded 
from the window of the room she usually oceupled 
ana bed-chamber, It was by no means on ordl- 
nary kind of light elther, for it burns with & 
curiously steady, blue-white brightness that was 
unlikeanything sho had ever seen befors, and had 
in {t something weird and stactilog. Nor was 
this all, A shadow suddenly cams betwoen the 
light and the window, and remained for a few 
seconds distinctly outlined—-the shadow of an 
old man with long, straggling halr and bent 
shoulders, who wrung his hands with » sort of 
helpless impotence, and then threw them lofi with 
a gesture fall of despair, At the same moment 
# cry, loud, shrill, and unsaréhly, rang out ov the 
night alr, and simultaneously both Nght sod 
figure disappeared, and the darknése remained 
like a heavy curtain, 


ee nee 


CHAPTER IiIt, 


Sraprcep, and trembling a little with a dread 
of which she was almost ashamed, Anice rushed 
Into the house, and was met on the threshold by 
@ frightened parlour-maid, whose white cheeks 
told their own tale, 

Qh, Mise Anice! did yon hear it?” 

* Hear-—-what !"’ 

*' That scream—that awful scream !” 

© Of course I heard {t, and I mesv bo see whom 
{t came from,” returned Anice, with an aseump- 
ton of courage she was really far from feeling. 
**OCome upstairs with me, E fzs, and we will 
unravel the mystery. 

“Oh, mise—-I dare nob!” 

"What ponsenee! Thero fs nothing to be 
afraid of, No doubt we hall find a solutfon of 
the whole affair when we get into my bed-room 
for the scream came from there,” 

*'T know It did, miss. There is no other room, 
{6 could come from,” murmured Ktiz>, ehivering 
and lowering her voice, while she drew a little 
nearer her mietress as If for protection. ‘* For 
my part, miss, 1 never could make out why you 
slept there—{o that room of all others,” 

“ What is matter with the room #” 

"e's the one old Squire Dering was murdored 
in!” 

It was now Anice’s turn to grow pale, and [6 
was a minute or two before she recovered 
wofficient self-control to speak. 

‘Ip this really trus ?” she breathed at last. 

*'Tt's gospel troth, mise,” 

“ How long ago fs 1b stnes t” 

* About three years, I should think ; that’s az 
near as I can say, and the house has had a bad 
name ever since.” 

“Was this Squire Darlog any rolatton of Me, 
Gilbert Dering ?”* 

“Hig ancle. There was another nepliew, too 
—Mr, Lione! Dering, and him ft was as © mm! ted 
the murder—at least, so folks say.” 

“And what became of htm—-was ho hanged |” 

“6 No ; he mansged to escape out of prieon while 
he was awalting bis trial, and no one about hers 
has seen or heard of himeversiccs, I unppore he 
knew there was no chauce of hina getting off If he 
stayed for the trial ; and, Indeed, I don’t see how 
there could have been a chance, for 1b wae certalnly 
bios as kilied ths old man, You ese, mise, It was 
like this. Mr, Lionel was his ancie's heir, and got 
into debt, and when he asked the old gentleman 
to pay his debts the Squire refased, Oae afrernoon 
the two had a row, and Mr. Lionel wens ont, 
saying, *IfI can’t getthe money by fair moans, 
then I must get ip by foul? The batier over- 
heard him say the words, and afterwards they 
told agatost him terribly. 

“ He stayed out until late, and when he came Ip 
went straight to his bedroom without speaking to 
anybody, Now, his bedroom was next to the one 
you have been sleeping in, miss, and, as you know, 








dark as the sky above. Presently, a fow stars 





came out from between the rifts of the clouds, but 


the two communicate by s door, which war always 
kept locked, and of which Mr. Lionel kept the key, 
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“Tt eo happened that on that particular night 
the Sqalre bimself had decided to sleep In the oak 
chamber—that fz your:—becanse ib had been 
raining, and the rain bad caused a waterspout to 
overflow, and had made his own room damp, 

“Well, in the mornivg he was found lying on 
the bed dead, and the curious pert of it was that 
his door was locked on the inside, so that no one 
could possibly have got in except throngh Mr, 
Liorel’s room ; and Mr, Lionel had been sleeping 
vhere all night, and admitted that his own door 
leadirg to passage was locked, and that the 
key of the one leading to the oak chamber had 
never been ont of his possession. Of course, Ib 
was quite clear that no one but Mr. L'onel could 
possibly have gob into the oak chamber, seeing 
that the window as wel] as the door was securely 
fastened on the Intide. Then you hadn’t got far 
to look for a motive, for Mr, Lionel was the Squire’s 
helr, and so [t was to bie advantage to get rid of 
the poor old gentleman.” 

Avice had listened to the long epeech of the 
housemaid in perfect allence and with deep 
interest. Now she asked,— 

“Bat how was the Squire murdered 1” 

“By chloroform, miss. A handkerchief that 
had been dipped In it was found stuffed In his 
mouth. He had been enffering a long time from 
heart disease, and Mr, Lionel knew that. You 
eee, Mr. Lionel was a great naturalist, and was 
always collecting butterfiles, and such like, and so 
he used chloroform for his insects, and often 
carrled a little bottle about with him in his 
pocket, The doctors said that the poor old 
Squire did nob suffer much—that was one good 
thing. And now, miss, I’m sure you won't want 
to go up into the oak chamber.” 

Bat this was exactly what Anice did want to do 
and what, in effect, she did. Finding that Eliza 
would nos come with her, she armed herself with 
a candle, and went boldly upetairs—not, however, 
without an inward quaking as she pushed open 
the door, and stood on the threshold of the 
dreaded chamber. 

Bat all was quiet. A silence like that of the 
grave reated on the room, whose farnilture 
seemed to assume fantastic shapes in the gloom. 
There was nod a align elther of light or of the 
so-called ghostly presence; and Anice, after 
making a thorough examination, went down- 
etairs, hardly knowing what to think of the 
etrange phenomena she bad witnessed. 

She could not explain it at all. Again and 
again she went over the lucidents of the eveniog, 
bat without being able to draw any conclusion 
from them. Ib was certain that she had not 
been the victim of a delusion, because although 
the phantom had not been seen by anyone but 
herself, the light had, and also the scream had 
been heard by Etiza and others of the servants, 
Looked at fn any way, it was 8 mystery, and the 
more she pondered on it the more mysterious 
tt became, 

At last she went to bed, and ehe could not 
help being thankfal that accident, in the shape 
of Mrs, Pole, had altered her «leeping spart- 
ment, for it would have been quite impossible 
for her to occupy the oak chamber, even though 
she kept on repeating to herself that she was 
not superstitious, and that there were no such 
things fn the world as ghosts. 

Nat enough she could uot sleep, but la 
toasing on her bed, Hstening to the stable cli 
ae fb boomed out the hours, Twelve o'clock 
etruck—one, and then she got up, and looked 
about for a book, but, as ill-luck would have it, 
ehe could not find one, 

vz suppose I shall have to go downstairs and 
get ove,” she sald to herself, as she put on a 
dressing-gown aud thrust her small white feet 
into a pair of slippers, “It fsa nuisance, but I 
would rather do anything than get back Into 
bed, and Ue there with nothing but my thoughts 
to occupy my mind.” | 

And so she sallied forth into the| passage, and 
ip was not until she was outside that {t occurred 
to her she would have to pass the door of the 
oak chamber {fn order to get down the staircase, 

Her heart beat a Httle faster, but she kept 
bravely on, determining that she would not even 
look et the door of the room an she passed fb, 

Vato resolution! Some fascinating influence 











that she could not reelst drew her eyes In that 
direction even egainst her will, What was the 
meaning of that faint, thread-iike line of light 
that fesued from between the interstices of the 
door, she wondered ? favasoy 

She came to a full stop, and shaded her 
cendle with her hands, so as to make sure Its 
flickering was not deceiving her. No; beyond 
doubt there was a light Inside the room, and as 
she stood listening it seemed to her that she 
heard the faintest possible murmar of voices. 

The voices gave fresh courage. Ghosts do 
not talk, therefore {t followed that the in- 
habitants of the room must be human beings 
like herself. She boldly advanced, and gently 
tried the door, but it was locked on the Inside, 
and repelled her efforts to open it. 

For a minute she stood in indecision, then she 
rapidly retraced her ateps along the passage and 
through the corridor leading to the wing of the 
house occupfed by the servants, At the butler’s 
door she stopped, aad rapped londly. 

‘* Millard!” she celled ont through the key- 
hole, "get up, there are lars in the house !” 
Lackily, Millard was a light sleeper, and ft 
needed no farther call to make him jamp ont of 
bed and slip on some clothes, In five minutes 
he was by the side of his young mistress, 
avxiously fnquiring what was the matter. 

As briefly as possible she told him what had 
happened, and together they made thelr way to 
the oak chamber, 

" We may as well blow out the candle, miss,” 
observed Millard, “because anyone can see us 
from a good way off, and could alm at us if they 
were so minded, while without the light we can 
steal along without any riek of sach a thing.” 

Accordingly Anice blew out the candle, and a 
minute after, while they were gro slong in 
the dark, {t seemed to her that slipped 
past her—whether human being or not it was 
impossible to say. 

Involuntarily she gave a little cry, and 
Millard asked what had frightened her. From 
his voice, which shook a little, she jadged that 
he was not altogether In love with the situation. 

“T thought something passed me,” she said ; 
then added hastily, “ but no doubt it was fancy.” 

“Tf it wae, I fancied the same thing !” 
mubtered the butler. ‘After all, perhaps we were 
wrong to put out the light.” 

His step after this was not ao assured ; never- 
theless, when they reached the oak chamber, he 
went forward with as bold a front as he could 
muster, and tried the door, 

Greatly to his surprise it ylelded ab once, and 
he nearly fell headlong into the room, which was 
dark and quiet as the grave, 

** Why, mies, the door ain’t locked, and there’s 
nobody Inside, neither !'’ he remarked, in a 
reproachfal voice to Anice, as he struck a wax 
vesta, and peered Into the chamber. 

Anice was dumbfounded. She followed him 
in, and assured herself that what he said was 
= t. No, there was certainly not anyone 

ere. 
"You had better go downstairs and see that 
all the doors are properly fastened,” she said, 
with decision. “ Maybe the persons who were 
in this room heard me try the door, and have 
escaped while I went to fetch you.” 

Bat this surmise was also proved to be wrong, 
for all the doors were exactly sa Millard had left 
them the night before, and sfoer he had made 
his examination.be ventured to suggest that 
Miss Seymour must have been dreaming. 

** No,” Anice said; ‘‘ Iwas not dreaming, for 
I had not even closed my eyes since I went to 
bed. There must be some other explanation of 
{t somewhere.” 

Bat if there was neither she nor the butler 


could find {t, 


OHAPTER lV. 


Antce was glad when the morning came, for 
never had night seemed so long—perhape, because 
never before had she spent such a sleepless vigil. 

She was up betimes—before even the servants 
were down—and determined to refresh her 
fisgging energies by taking a long walk before 











breakfast. Accordingly, she let herself out of a 
little alde"door, and was soon In the lane where 
she and Gilbert Dering had first met, 

It was not a very pleasant morning; there 
was no sun, and the clouds still hung low as they 
had done the night before, Al the storm 
had not yes broken, it was clear b it moar 
break ere very long, 

Ata turning in the lane Anice came face to 
face with no less a person than Gilbert Dering 
himself, 


“ This is a earprise, Miss Seymour,” he sald, 
raising his cap, and coming forward after a 
momentary start of as t—and, as |p 
seemed to Anice, not altogether pleased astonish- 
ment, “ Waere are x at this time of 
the morning, If,I may be permitted to Inquire *” 

“I’m nob going a milking, which would seem 
to be the only excuse for up so early,” 
she returned, rather archly, ‘‘ and Iam not bent 
on any special errand. I am only come out for 
a walk, and to getan appetite for breakfast.” 

“A most lawdable reason, I am sure, and a 
moat fortunate resolve on your part, so far as f 
am concerned,” he said, gallantly. Then his tons 
chavged—grew more serfour, ‘I cannot tell 
you how glad Iam to meet you alone, ~ There is 
something I want to say to you.” 

Don’t say ib!” she exclaimed, filppantly, and 
yet with a sort of desperate desire to avert what 
she felt sure was coming. "I am not ad all 
desirous of hearing avything that le in the least 

ve. ” 


** How do you know It fa grave!” 

“From yonr face. You have a tell-tale ex- 
pression, Mr, Dering.” 

“Thad a bad night,” he observed apologeti- 
cally, as he saw her eyes rest upon him for a 
moment, ‘I could not sleep, and sleeplessness 
always tells on me,” * 

‘6 Tp tells on most people,” she returned, ‘i 


can syropathise wish you, for I, too, had a rest- 
leas night,” 

“Indeed!” rather eagerly. “ How was 
that!” 


For answer she gave him a brief sketch of 
the events that had taken place In the oak 
chamber, he listening very attentively the 
while. : 

“Tb is ero observed, - _ a 
Then he paused, suppose,” presently, 
In a tentative way, and laughing rather depre- 
catingly, “‘Ieuppose you do nod believe In the 
Bu tural }” 

* Of course not!” very decidedly. Anice was 
much more certain on this point in the dsylight 
than she had been the night before in the dark } 
“TI don’t fancy any person of sense can belleve 
in ft.” 


* Well, then, I can’t rank myself in your cate- 
gory, ’m afraid, For my part I’m Inclined to 
think with Hamlet that there are more things In 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. Besides, there are fal reasone 
why one might imsgine the oak chamber 
haunted.” 

He looked at her closely as he said thie, 
and he saw a flash of consciousness rise to her 


face. 

“You have heard of my uncle’s death?” he 
added, quickly. 

She gravely nodded her head. 

“Te wae a sad—a terrible affair,” he went on, 
in @ subdued voice, ‘ Poor old man! In the 
course of nature he could not have lived long ; 
but my unfortunate brother———” 

He came to as sudden nn at looked on the 
ground without completing his sentence. 

“Have you heard or seen anything of bim 
since 1"? Anice asked, hesitatingly. 

“No, He is somewhere abroad, and no donbt 
he will stay there all his life. He would not 
dare to venture back Into England. Andyet the 
English law fs such that he retains, nominally at 
least, all his property. If I bad half his wealth. 
it would help mie very much In what I am going 
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While speaking he had taken her hand, and fc 
apite of her endeavours to releace {b stil] held It 
in his. He looked very handsome, with his 
bright blue eyes, fall of pleading earnestness, and 
his yellow hair gleaming bright In close-cut curls 
on hfs bared head. 

For ® moment Anice wavered, He had been 
her Ideal so long, she had woven s> many sweet 
and tender memories round that first meeting of 
theirs in the grim dusk of the London fog that 
her heart p'eaded strongly fn his favour. Batat 
the same time she was coneclous of that strange 
repulsion that had made itself felt several times 
during their fatercourse, and under fos infiaence 
she drew back. 

“Oh, Mr. Deriog! I wish you had? not said 
this to me!” 

‘Bat why 1” 

“ Because—well, for one thing, we have been 
acquainted such a short time——” 

"We oe Vo reat of our lives to 
remedy t ,”” terposed, eagerly. 

" Yes, I know, but what I was piles Os a waa 
that after euch short a friendship as ours {tts [m- 
possible that you can———” 

“* Love you!” he cried, as she pansed. ‘' Oh, 
Anice, you never {in all your life made a greater 
mistake, does not grow like an oak, or an 
sloe—{t shoots up like Jonah’s gourd, in one 
night, It fe bat # poor, cold imitation of passion 
that takes weeks and months to develop. Love 
—the only love that fs worth having, springs ap 
spontaneously. I loved you the firep moment I 
saw you.” 

Across An'ce’s mind there flashed the memory 
of the confessfon that she, at first sight, had 
fallen fn love with the man who had rescued her 
from the London roffians, In the face of this 
memory how could she'declare her disbelief in 
the sincerity of Derlng’s affection ¢ 

E aboldened by her silence, he drew nearer to 
her, and would have thrown his arm round her 
waist, if she had not prevented him. 

She began some sort of a negative answer, 
when he stopped her by s wiid flow of eloquence 
that almosb carried her with io. 

‘Ip was impossible to doubt that he loved her 
ardently, desperately, and what woman is nn- 
— by the eloquent passion of a handsome 
man 

Nevertheless, she was, in a measure, true to 
herself. - 

“T cannot consent to marry you,” she said ab 
length, when he paused. “If I were to do so I 
should wrong you as well. as myself, for I feel I 
do not care for you asa wife should care for a 
husband.” 

“I will teach you to care for me, Anice, Per- 
haps I have been too impetuous. I have spoken 
too soon. For Heaven’s sake do not condemn 


at» species of weakness in thus yielding to his 


portunities, 

* Please leave me,” she sald at last, with some 
agitation, as he bent dowr, and covered her hand 
ae “T am tired, and should like to be 

ne,” ; " 

He was much too diplomatic not to accede to 
this request, and with a low bow he turned 
round and walked away !n an oppoalte direction, 
while Anfce increased her pace—perhaps with 
the ides of also increasing the distance betaeen 


She was worrfed and diseatiefied with her. 
self, She felt eure that fn the in 
month Dering’s Inflaence over her weuld 
a and she would give an affirmative 
answer to his suit. 

“ How foolish Lam!” she ured to her- 
self ; Sees ceneetian a8 wet ing any +pecial 
ot : 

If she had not been so disturbed in mind she 
would have noticed how heavily the clouds had 
gathered over her head, and bow dark it was 


Fae | Rat tt was noe until « fow heavy drops 


Cas ihe tore bores aed ea ane 
a m home that a storm 
wectenieoaa ‘ 

She looked round {q search of shelter, and 





the only one that met her eyes was a hall-rulned 
mili, plcturesquely overgrown with ivy, on the 
bank of a streacn that years ago had helped to 
tarn It, 

Gathering op her skirts, she made for this 
mill, and found that the Inside was not nearly so 
QHlapidated as the exterior promised—at avy 
rate, It was water-tight, and that wae a con- 
sideration ander the circamstances. 

The storm gave no promke of cessatior, and 
Anice grew tired of watching the heavy drops 
come pattering down on the ivy, She looked 
round, and determined to explore the mill, 
begionivg her voyage of discovery by mounting a 
sort of ladder that led to the upper part. 
Having got to the top she was confronted by a 
door, which she pushed open, and then remained 
standing on the threshold, very mauch evrprieed 
at the sight that med her eyes. 

Tals was nothing less than a man lying full 
length on some sacks, his head pillowed by his 
arm, tod fast asleep, 

Perhaps {fn iteelf the facb of » man haviog 
sought a night’s shelcer in the mill was not s0 
very astonishing, and if he had been a common 
labourer or a tired tramp Anice would have had 
no grounds for surprise, The strange part of It 
was that the man was a gentleman ! 

Yer, in spite of shabby clothes, in spite of a 
long, dark, ankempt-looking beard and mone- 
tache, and a dilapidated felt-hat pulled low over 
hia brows, the fact remained, He was a gentie- 
man ! 

Just aa the girl was aboub to withdraw, the 
sleeper awoke and sprang to his feeb with an 
expression of alert alarm that struck Anice as 
rather curious, 

"T beg your pardon!” she faltered, overcome 
with confusion. ‘I hsd no idea anyone wae in 
here or I wonld not have intruded. I came Into 
the mill to take shelter from the storm.” 

The man raieed his battered old hat with a 
courteous bow, 

‘* Peay do not epologiss, Iam afraid I alarmed 
you far more you alarmed me. I have 
overalept myself. Ib is broad daylight I see; but 
{b was late, or rather early, when I lay down, and 
I was very tired.” 

He said this with an apologetic alr, and as 
Anice hasifly retreated downstairs he followed, 
bringing down with him an empty box and a 
couple of sacks. With these primitive appliances 
4 Space seat, which he offered to the young 
girl. 

“Tam afraid it will be some time before the 
storm clears,” he said, after going to the case- 
ment and jockivg out, “and you will be tired if 
you.setand all the while.” 

She took the seat with a few words of thanks. 
Strangely enough, she felt no sensé of alarm at 
belog in this lonely place with a perfect stranger, 
although such a sentiment would have been quite 
excusable under the circumstances, His manner, 
which was quiet and deferentia), reaseured her, 
and ae ———— om +g . 

Ope, , presently, ‘'that you are 
not far from home $” . r 

“ About two miles,” 

"So much as that! Would yon like me to 
“oe and tell them to send a carriage for 
yout” 

“Oh, no, thank you! It is nob worth while. 
As soon as the rain ceases a little I will ran back. 
It I do get wet I shan’s hurt,” 

“You will run the risk of catching cold.” 

“IT suppose I shall; but I don’t mind that,” 
she answered, 


: 
é 


it 

years since I saw one of these old- 
fashioned roses,” he said, a little dreamily. ‘A 
bush used to grow on the wall of my old 
ier the roses were exactly the same as 
t 

* Please keep it if yn would like to do ao,” 
sald Anice, gently. “It {sa pretty rose—one of 
my favourites, and it has a sweet emell.” 


‘\ 





“Tt fs more thsm good of you to give ib me,” 
be returned, after s momentary hesitation, 
‘and I have not the coursge to refuse ft. I 
have heard it esfd that nothing le so powerful 
in bilogiog back a memory az a fower’s per- 
fome, bat I never believed it until this 
mipute.” 

There was somethirg iotenesly sad in bis 
volce—so cad, Indeed, that Anice found herself 
growing sympathetic, 

Have yon beep abroad, then?’’ she acked. 

“Yes, for some years, What made you think 
I hae,” 

© Your volee when you spoke of home.” 

He smiled rather sadly. 

“Your perceptions are quick,” he observed ; 
but he did vot pursue the enbjsct—indeed, he 
seemed more inclined to ask for faformation 
than to give ft, and in a ittle while Auice found 
herself talking to him of the Ivy House, ite 
loneliness, and the evil repatation {t has obtained 
throngh being notenanted so long. 

Then the storm ceased almost as sudden'y se it 
commenced, and she aafd good-bye. Some tm- 
pulee made her hold ont her band, and he, look- 
ing somewhat sarprised, took it and heid It for s 
moment In bis, 

He seemed ellghtly embarassed, and a dark 
flash rose to hie cheeks ander thelr tar. 

*‘Tam golog to make a request that F am 
afrald you wil) think very atrange,’’ he said, in » 
low volee, " O! course you are at ifberty to 
refuse {t if you think best, [tis that you will 
not mention to anyone that you have seen me 
here. I have a reason for asking it, but I cannot 
tell you what It is.”’ 

“There is no necessity why you sbould,” she 
returned, with a touch of dignity, ‘* Of course 
I ehan’s mention it if you wish me not to do 
a0,” 

He thanked her, and she left the mili, [i she 
had tarned round she would have seen him 
standing In the rained doorway g: zing after her ; 
and when her light figure bad vanished ont of 
aight he raised the cone she had given him to 
his Hps, and kissed it pasafonately. Toen he 
sighed deeply, and retreated into the bulldlog 
sgain. 


OHAPTER V. 


Anice had much food for thought daring the 
next few days, and much bo tell her father when 
he came home. 

Mr. Seymour confessed himself puzzled by har 
narration ; but the part of ft that atruck bim 
most was Gilbert Deriog’s proposal, and on this 
he was inclined to look favourably, 

For his own part he had taken a great fancy to 
thie new neighbour, and urged his sult with 
characterlatic force. 

“Tp seems to me you can’t do better than 
marry the young man,” he observed. " You «re 
two-and-twenty, and it’s high time you were 
settled fn life, What's to become of you when I 
am dead, if you have uo husband to look after 
you! Besides, I would much rather you married 
& plain English gentleman like Derlog than some 
rich lord who would have carried you off from me 
altogether. With Dericg for your husband thera 
would be no necessity for you to live away from 
me. We could ail live together, you ees !” 

These, and maoy other similar arguments be 
advanced, and if Anice made any objections—ar 
she Invariably did-~he pooh-poohed them, and 
told her she was a girl who did not know her 
own mind; and as for not loving Dering, why 


she would love him well enough when she was 


married to him ! 
Thus encouraged by Mr. Seymour, Utilbert lost 
no opportunity of trying to overcome the young 
I's reslatance. He was at the Ivy Honse every 
lay, and assumed over Anice a quiet alx of pos- 
session that showed he already regarded himee)i 
as her afiiancad lover. 
And, indeed, she felt that ere long he would be 
openly recognised as such, for ft seemed to her 
impossible to hold out sgainst the pereistence of 
his woolng, however much her own inciinations 
might be against {t, P 
The force of hia strong will was compelling hers 
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as & megnet draws a needle, and her life became 
@ constant struggle ageiust) the position into 
which she was being forced. 

In order to avoid him ehe was ont of the house 
as much as possible, but her walks had lost their 
old zsat; she was too listless and dispirited to 
take any pleasure fn them. 

One morning, when she was altting on the 
rocks down by the sea, a gust of wind blew her 
hat off, and carried it to the sands below. She 
harried down to get fb before the tide had time 
to sweep {tb away, when she found hereelf fore- 
stalled, The stranger of the old mill had 
— it up, and brought Ib to her with s low 

ow. 

-A bright colour flashed into her cheeks. She 
would not have confeased it to herself, perhaps, 
but it wae none the lesa a fact thad she was 
greatly Interested in this sad-faced mav, who 
seemed such an enigae, 

‘* Where did you sprisg from?” she asked, as 
the took the bat, and set {t on her lovely dusky 
plaits of halr, ‘I have been on the rocks for 
some time, and I have not seen anyone approach 
either from righ or left.” 

"I bave been exploring the caves,” he an- 
ewered, with some embarrassment. ‘ Probably 
T was here before you came,” 

There was a alight pause, Antics was leaning 
against @ slab of rock ; her companion stood at 
eome Ubtle distavce, consclous of the gracofal 
picture ahe made In her pink cambric drese, with 
{ts dainty knots of ribbone, knowing, too, thad 
there was danger for him in looking at it too 
long. 

Peadence warned him that he had better 
depart ; faclination bade him remain, 

“TI did not know you were staying In the 
neighbourhood?” said Anice, at last, breaking a 
allence that threatened to become awkward, 

* You--I am stfil at the mill,” 

Her looke expressed her surprise, and he 
added, with a faint emile,— 

“Tt la nob @ very delectable reaidence, you 
think. That is true, but ft sults my purpose,” 

‘‘Sarely you must fiad It very dull!” she 
exclaimed. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tam so used to what you call ‘dalnees’ that 
{ bave long ceased to notice it, I feel sometimes 
like a hermit crab, dwelling all alone in my shell, 
caring for nobody, and nobody carlog for me, or, 
as Byron puta {t,— 


* The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


“That sounds very sad,” observed Aulice, 
—— to spssk lightly; “bat when ft Is the 

think the world is often blamed for the 
fawleof the {ndividaal.” 

He sighed. 

‘No doubt you are right in nine cases ont of 
ten, Mise Seymour ; but mine is the tenth case, 
aud therefore I clafaa your sympathy.” 

“Indeed, you have it!” she exclaimed, im- 
pulalvely, drawing a step nearer, and holding out 
her hand, with her frank, sweet safle, 

She could not understand the charm this man 
had for her, or the interest he awoke fu her 
breast, but both were a3 overpowering as they 
= new, and she made no effort to fight sgainst 
either, 

He took her hand eageriy, and held ib in his. 

“If you knew how sweet it fe for ms to find 
someone who looks upon me kindly!” he cried, 
giving way te a sudden burst of freedom as im- 
petuous as her own, “J have no righd to ask for 
your friendsh!p—-I, who am poor, unknown to 
you—a very cutcast! Aud yet there are some 
natures that do not regard these things, and 
youre is one, therefore I am emboldened. May 
I speak to you sometimes when I meet you 1” 

‘Bot you never do meet me!” 

He emlied. 

“ More often than you think. Hardly a day 
bas paseed elucs we met at the Mill House bat I 
have contrived to catch a glimpse of you, thongh 
myself unseen.” 

*'Tnen you Intend staying on atthe mill ?” 

*€ Yes, antil——” 

“ Unotil—what ?” 

‘Uatil my purpose is achieved,” he answered, 
is syea growing dark, and his lips compressing 





themselves together In a firm line. Bat he did 
not say what that purpose war, and she had too 
much tact to ask 

After that, in some mysterfous manner, It 
chanced that they saw each other nearly every 
day. Sometimes ii was but for a few minutes, 
sometimes It was for over an hour, and each 
meeting drew tighter the bond that held them 
together. 

They were together on the beech the evening 
before the day when Anice was to give Gilbert 
Dering his anewer, and, as wes very uataral, the 
girl was rather depressed. 

Her companfon—whom ehe kaew as Mr. 
Biaks—asked hor the cause of her low spirits, 
but for very obvious reasons ehe did not reply to 
his question ; and just as they were about parb- 
ing, and her hand lay fu his, a shadow fell across 
the evenlog surshing, and looking up simnul- 
taneously, they beheld Dering hixaseli, 

Blake started violently, and droppsd Anice’s 
hand ae if it had been a live conl—indesd, he was 
more i] at ease than Anice herself, 

For a few seconds no one spoke, Dering atood 
perfectly still, looking from one to the other, an 
evil expression in his handsome eyes, Presently 
he broke the salience. 

* T suppose I ought to apologise for thus In- 
terrupting your iaterview,” he said, in a voice of 
sappressed fury. ‘* Miss Seymour, may I request 
an introduction to your—friend 1” 

"Excuse me,” said Biake, drawing back, “I 
must decline the introduction,” and he turned 
round as if he would have lefs them. 

At the sound of his voice Derlug started 
violently, looked at him very keenly, and then 
Isid a heavy hand oa bis shoulder, thus preventing 
his departure, 

"' Walt a minute, if you please,” he sald, « tone 
of malignant ‘trlumph thriliing bis voice, 
* Perhaps, tostead of Miss Seymour iotroducing 
you to me I may introduce you to her | and after 
the Introduction she will probably nob be quite 
20 anxious to keep up your acqaalntance |,” 

He turned to Antce, his eyesgieaming. . 

*' Mies Seymour, do you know that the gentle- 
man to whom you bave been talking Is mas- 
) ate here under a dieguiee!? that he fa in 

t— > 


But here Anica interrupted him with a quick, 
proud movement of her hands, 

“Who he fs I do not wish to hear, except from 
his own lips, Mr. Daring! What he is I know 
without being told 1” 

Blake's eyes dwelt on hers for a moment with 
a light of divine loveand gratitude in sheir depths, 
then they fell dee tly enough. 

As for Dering, he grew still paler than he had 
been before Anice’s words and tons spoke for 
themse'ves, and showed him what she herzelf, as 
yes, only dimly suspected—that she loved this 
map. The knowledge goaded him to fury. 

“ Bab you shall hear!” he exclaimed, violently, 
‘*Ttismy duty to tell you--to save you from 
yourself and the consequences of your own folly. 
Tois mau is a felon—an escaped prisoner—in 
effect, he is my half-brother, Lions! Dering, and 
—a murderer |” 

A low cry broke from Anice’s white lips, and 
she pub up her hands to her ears as If she would 
aoe out the dreadful words. Taen she looked at 

6. 
"To this true?” she asked, below her 
breath. 

"To fs true, inssmach as Tam Lionel Dering,” 
replied the young man, fo a proud firm tone; 
"but that I am a murdsrer—ano words that were 
ever spoken are falzer! I am accused of belong 
the author of my uncle’s death, and I am ready 
to acknowledge that the evidence is strongly 
sonia’ re but I am innocent of the crime—‘hat 

swear |” 

‘*T6 is easy enough toswear,” retorted Gilbert, 
sneeriogly. ‘I am, afraid, however, your oaths 
will carry very little welght with them at the bar 
of your country |” 

Lionel took no notice of the taunt, He turned 
eagerly to Anice, 

** Do you belleve me, Mies Ssymour!” be asked, 
in a low, strained tone, 

She ralsed her eyes, and they met his. He 
returned her gaze firmly and steadfastly, though 








with o wistful suepense that touched her keenly, 
Surely no guilty man ever looked like that ! 

As we know, Avice did not wait to outa 
conclusion when fastinct guided her to it, and in 
this Instance she was quite ob‘ivicas of the many 
reasons there were why Gilbert Dering should be a 
much bebter jadge than hereelf of bis brother's 
guilt, She only felt that Lionel was innocent, 
and bravely and fearlessly she told him eo. 

“Thank Heaven for your faith!” he ox. 
claimed, fervently. ‘Even yeb, if only because 
you trusb me, my iunocence shall be proved 
before ail the world |” 

“Then you intend to stey and take your 
trial this time?” sald Gilbert, with a bitter 
aneer. 

*' Yes, Io was cowardly to ran away before, 
bab the evidence was so dead against me that 
the end seemed inevitable, and 1 bad nob the 
courage to etay and face it,’’. 

**The evidence is equally dead against you 
now,” observed hie brother, “ Heaven knows 
I have no bualness to advise you, for if I did my 
duty I shouid deliver you over to the nex> const- 
guard that passes. Bat after all, and infamously 
as you have behaved, I can’t forget that the 
same blood runs in both onr veins, and F give 
you the chance of escaping. Go away—leave the 
country at once, and Jet no one know your desti- 
nation! Mise Seymour and I will keep the 
secret of your ever having bsen fn England since 
the murder.” 

As he spoke Anles’s quick eye had caught 
sight of a distant figure advancing In the direc. 
tion of where she was standing. Ib was one of 
the coastguards, and he would have to pass 
withia a couple of yards of the trio, She turned 
to Lionel {mplorivgly. 

“Yes, yes!" she. exclaimed, ‘‘ your brother 
has given you good advice, and you cannot do 
area’ then follow i Go, before 16 fs too 

te 5” 

Lionel lifted his eyes and. looked at her for a 
moment ia allence, then he shook his head. 

Tue advice Is too hard to follow, I came to 
England for two reasons, and the one reacted cn 
the other. I was haunted by a woman’s face 
that I longed to see again, and I knew I had no 
right to look upon-it until 1 could stand forth as 
a free man before all the world, so I resolved to 
risk the fear of detection and see if I could not 
gain fresh facts that might weigh in my favour, 
and then I might dare to seek out the woman 
whom to look on was to love. That woman, Miss 
Seymour, was yourself!" 

PS x, sacieds repeated Anice, la unfeigaed cur- 
prise. 

“Yes. And surely ih was the band of Fats 
that decreed you should be the firat I spoke to 
after my arrival in Eagland !” 

* Bat,” aald the young girl, bewilderedly, “ you 
oe seen me till we met in the old 

“ You are mistaken,” be composediy, 
"The first time I saw you was in Eaton-:quare 
three years ago, when 1 rescued you from some 
roffians who had assaulted you in a fog. As we 


skin bronzed by the sane of trople lands, 
The resemblance between the half-brothers 
5 art 
ib was fortive and watchfal, in Lionel open and 


Autce gave a quick little cry,and came a step 
nearer, while he caught her bands in bis, Pru- 
dence was forgotten, danger wae fgnored, In this 
sudden moment of tion heart spoke to 
heart, and there was no weed for the lips to 
translate what they said. 

Gilbert ground his heel on the rock with a 
muttered curze. As much as he could love any- 
one he loved Anice, and it was as the very bitter- 
ness of death to see her thus tacitly confessing 
her affection for his hated brother, especially at 
the moment when ehe discovered the deception 
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he himself had practised upon her, in leading her 
to believe that 16 was he who had been her 
rescuer three years sgo. He made a signal to 
the coastguard, end advanced a few steps to meet 


him. 

“ That man fe an ezcaped felon !” he sald, Ina 
volee that trembled with a complexity of 
emotions, “and I call upon you to aid me fo 
effecting his capture.” 

The coastguard stood still, looking from one to 
the other Inamezement, His indecision was put 
an end to by Lionel, who advanced qaletly 
cowards them. 

‘*T shall give you no trouble,” he sald, calmly. 
* T see that ft would be inipoesible to eacape even 
if I desired to do so, therefore I yield myself as 
your; prisoner,” 


_- 


OHAPTER VI. 

Great was the excitement fn the county when 
1s became known that Lionel Dering—the man 
who had bsen arrested on suspicion of murder- 
ing his uncle three years ago, but who had 
contrived to escape—was again lodged in W—— 

ol, 

O there was no danger of his being permitted to 
escape this time. Toe strictest possible guard 
was kept upon him, and no one save his solicitor 
was allowed access to him, Even Anice, although 
she had applied for iv, wae not given leave to ees 
him. 

Of the part Gilbert had played fo his brother’s 
capture no one suspected anythirg. Perhaps he 
was nod proud of it; aud, besides, if people bad 
known it they would certainly have said that his 
conduct was dictated by self-interest. So lobg 
as Lionel lived; or as there was no proof of his 
death, Gilbert was unable to touch the propsrty 
left by the old Squire; and during these last 
three years the estate had remained in the hands 
of the executors, while the revenues accumulated 
without anyone getting the benefit of them. Bat 
In case of the elder brother's death, the younger 
would inherit everything. 

Anice was the sole friend the prisoner, pos- 
sessed, Daring the three yeara that had elapsed 
aince he Jeft bis native country all his old com- 
panions had become ecattered, or had grown to 
belleve"him guilty, and the result was that no 
one took & purely 1 interest In his 
trial save the girl who had grown to love 
hia #0 well. 

But she was a hostfn hereelf, and worked away 
with o steadfast conviction In the innocence of the 
acoused man that almost éonvinced her father 
too, Mr. Seymour decifued mizing bimeelf up 
in the affair, but be gave his daughter carte 
blanche as regards money, and did not withhold 
his sympathy efther. 

“If you really think he did not commit the 

crime, then, for Heaven’s sake, do your best to 
get him off!” he sald, and tn giving her a blank 
a veg gave her the name of a solicitor 
in , named Cranbarn, who was ased 
to criminal cases, and who had established 
a ee for his ability fn conducting 
them. 
To this gentleman Aolce sent, and he re- 
sponded to her letter in person, The two had o 
long Interview at the Ivy House, daring which 
the girl gave him all the particulars she knew, 
and also her own experiences with regard to the 
oak chamber, 

He listened attentively, and made sundry notes 


ia his pocket-book. He was a short, white-haired: 


man, with deep-set eyes, and firm, clear-cut Ips 
—a man who involuntarily inepired one with 
confiderce, though, in this fnatanée, he himself 
seemed doubtfal enough, 

“I would rather nov give yon my opinion on 
the case at thie jancture,” he said, when the 
interview was over. “I must see Mr, Lionel 
Dering, and then I shall be fn a better position 
to judge,’”” . ‘ 

Accordingly, he obtained permission to see the 
prizoner 5 but before doing eo he got a file of old 
uewspapers which gave a accoant of the old 
Squlre’s murder, and made himself thoroughly 
conversant with every particular. Nevertheless, 
he heard. Lionel’s story through to the end, 





glancing up every now and then to lock search- 
ingly {ato the narrator's face, 

“Well?” said Lionel, interrogatively, as he 
finished tpeaking. 

“Well,” Mr. Cranburn retarned, slowly, '' the 
circumstantial evidence fs strongly againet y on— 
there Is no denying that. You see, we have the 
fact that you were sup to be your uncle’s 
heir, that you were fo deb}, and that the Squire 
absolutely refused to give you the money re- 
quired to pay thess debts of yours, On the very 
afternoon of the marder witnesses testify that 
you and he had a quarrel, aud that you were 
overheard to declare that if you conid not get the 
money by fair means you would try foul,” 

“] acknowledge lt,” Interrupted Lionel, cric- 
soning ; “but the words meaut nothing ; they 
were merely the recklesa utterances of a young 
man frantic with paesion." 

"That may be,” returned the lawyer ; " but 
viewed by the light of subsequent events they 
grow ificant. Then there Is the fach that 
the Sq slept fn the oak chamber, and was 
found {a the morning dead from the effects of 
chloroform, You-were known to bave cbloro- 
form {fn your possession, and at the foguiry 
before the magistrates a local chemist proved 
euppiying you with some two days previous to 
the m Sy 

“That, also, I admit. I was then making 
@ collection of moths, and I required the chloro- 
form for the purpose of stupefying the Insects, 
By some means or other I lost the botile on the 
morning of my uncle's death—how or where I 
am unable to state,” 

“That is a pity,” observed the lawyer, “as 
{b would be a most Important discovery {¢ we 
could trace that bottle. However, there Is 
another point In the case which tella still more 
against you, and ft is this, Your uncle slept 
in the oak chamber, not asa rale, bud because 
on that especial night his own room waa flooded 
by the ralo, When bis dead body was discovered 
the door leading to the corridor was fastened on 
the Inside, as wae aleo the window, There was 
another door leading to your own sleepin 
apartment, and of that door you had the key.” 

Lionel’s head sank on hig breast, 

“ Yeu," he ald, despondently, “I am quite 
aware how terribly damning that is, and, more- 
over, ft a a fact I cannot explain, for I always 
cal the key of the door abont with me. Ib 
thee one, and I had placed [§ on nity bunch 

8, ul 

The lawyer was thoughtful for a few minutes. 
Peesently he oo 
"Te {6 porsible that anyone had a duplicate!” 

"No, for the lock wasa new one, and ever 
alnce ip had been put on the key was never ont 
of my possession fora miouve, If anyone had 
taken it I should have missed {6 directly,” 

‘* What about the window of your room, and 
the other door —— on the corridor ?” 

“They were both fastened on the Inside. I 
never went to bed without taking this precaution, 
The case Is a mystery from beginning to end.” 

* Are yon a heavy sleeper?’ | 

“Nelther a particularly heavy one nor a 
— light one ; but I have this peculiarity, 

, while I am asleep, anyone by chance enters the 
room I fnvarfably awake.” 

"Then you think that on the night of the 
murder no one passed through your apartment |" 

* That Is my impression.” 

The lawyer remained silent for a while, The 
case was Indeed a mystery. was & man 
found murdered—for the potition of the body, 
and the evidences of a struggle precluded all 
ideas of suicide—the doors and windows were 
fastened securely, and the man who slept ip the 
adjoining room declared he had heard no sound, 

This latter fact, however, might be partially 
accounted for by the thickness of the walls, 
which were old and solld ; but how to account 
for the ce of the murderer in the room 
{teelf, supposing the murderer to be other than 
Lionel Dering 1 

No wonder that three years ago the young. 
msu, the evidence so strongly against , 
him, had hopeless regarding his ultimate 
acquittal, and had es from prison when the 


chance of doing so offered iteelf ! 








“*T wonder,,” observed Mr. Cranburn, carrylog 
out his own train of thought, ‘I wonder that, 
under the circumstances, you risked retarniog 
to England {” 

The young man’s face flashed » deep red. 

“I will ba opsn with you,” he sald, ‘ My 
motive was twofold. 2 the very day I lef 
England I saw the woman who wes my fate—in 
a word, I fell fn love at firet sight, apd the 
memory of my love never left me during all the 
long days of my exile, I longed to return and 
prove my innocence; and, brooding over the 
case, I came to the concluelon that there must 
be a secret entrance to the oak chamber, through 
which the murderer had escaped, This entrance 
I fancied muat jJead down to the cliffs on which 
ths house fa built, and [ resolved te thoroughly 
examine the cave with a view of diecovering if 
my idea waz correct. Ih was for this purpose 
that I disguised mycel’, and took np my abode at 
the old mill, where I thought there wae no 
chance of my being seen ; but though I was 
constantly dewn on the cliffs, and though I made 
the minutest search, I found nothing to support 
my theory.” 

“ Nevertheless,’ observed the lawyer, with de- 
cleion, ‘* it seems to mo there must be something 
in your Idea after all, I will bave another exami- 
nation made, both of the oak chamber {tself and 
the caves down balow.” 

Lionel sighed rather dezpondently, Ib was avi- 
dent that he didnot piace much confidence in the 
result of the search, 

" Tf you wil! permit me to ay so,’ added Mr. 
Cranbarn, shrugging his ehoulders, ‘I think you 
would have been much wiser to keep out of 
England,” 

‘‘No!” exclaimed the young map, energet- 
feally, “I Go not agree with you. What wae my 
life worth ont in America, without friends, with- 
out money, without home, and with the fear of 
apprehension ever hanging over me? The worst 
certainty is less miserable than euspense.” ; 

Soon sfterwards the lawyer took his leave. 
Versed in human nature as he was, lie ye) be- 
Heved Liouel to be tnnocent, In spite of the 
circumstantial evidence against him. If he were 
gailty, hs argasd, he would never have returned 
to Eagland, no matter how strong the motive 
might be that bromght him thither. 

He reported the revalt of hie interview i 
Anice—a very unusual frankness, for he wan not 
given to making confidences, Somehow, ho had 
great faith both fo the young girl's discretion 
and her kesrinsss of perception. He knew, too, 
that woman’s wit offen succeeded where men’s 
etrength falled. 

His confidence wae not misplaced- Anfce at 
once selzed on the idea that there must be a 
secret entrance to the oak chamber, end suggested 
that an architect shonid be cailed in, whose 
specta! knowledge would enable him to declare 
with certainty whether this was the case, 

Accordingly this was done, and the next 
morning the architect came, bringing with him 
various implements by which hs might measure 
and test the solidioy of the walis. 

Antce and Mr, Cranburn were present daring 
the examination, and watched id with the most 
anxtous cars. 

The oak chamber was a medium-sized room at 
one corner of the house, just under the shadow 
of a heavy battress, and havicg one large wiodor 
set In very solid masonry, 

As the reader already knows, fb had two doors 
—one leading into another bedroom, and the 
second into the passage outside. 

Both the architect and Mr. Cranbarn made the 
most acourate meaeurements, and they both 
arrived at the same conclusion, namely, that 
the walls were perfectly solid, and that {b was 
utterly impossible that there could be a brap- 
door elther {n them, the floor, or the ceiling. 

Atter leaving the oak chamber the trio went 
outeide into the passege, as Mr, Oranburn, nob 
satisfied with hfe investigation of this ons room, 
wished to examine al! the adjoining apartments. 

As they were standing look!ng round Anlee’s 
attention was attracted by a door that she never 
remembered noticing before—a emall, unpre- 
tentlous-looking door, set far back in the wall, 
and hidden from view by a green ba‘zs curtain, 
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Tals they found to be locked, aud the house- 
keeper, Mrs, Pole, was sent for to bring the 
key. 
That worthy person arrived on the scene In a 

state of evident perturbation, and dec/ared her- 

self much surprised at being calied upon to pro- 

duce a key which she sald had been lost months 

eg>. She was very red in the {acs when she 

made this announcement, and cast & venomous 

giance on Anice, as {f she blamed her for making 

such an unreasonable request. 

“Lost months ago, was is?" queried Mr. 
Cranburn, looking a6 the housekeeper wry 
steadily, “How many months ago, may 
oak §” 

Twelve months,” 

“ Jast one year?” 

“ Yor—jast exactly.” 

** How do you fix the date *” 

Mrs. Pole glared at him savagely. © 

"I suppose I have gota memory, haven't I!” 
she snaried. 

" Evidently—and a very good one,” rejoined 
the lawyer, suavely. “I should like to know, 
however, if there is any circumstance that 
occurred at the time by which you recollect 
losing the key 1” 

“No, there fen’t.” 

In what way did you lose it?” 

‘' That I can’s tell, I never had no occasion to 
go to them upstairs rooms, and they've been kept 
locked cver since Ns bla ye bid 

Saying which she flounced off, without deigni 
another word or giauce, Anice meanwhile had 
been, fu an eminently feminine way, peering 
through the keyhole of the door in question, and 
now came back, holding in her hand a tiny frag- 
ment of cloth of a curfous check pattern. 

“Look !” she sald, “ what I have found*caught 
4a the door !” 

It was examined fn silence by Mr, Oranburn, 
who presently sald, in a tone of conviction— 

“The housekeeper’s story is false, That door 
has been opened less than twelve months ago, for 
from the appearance of this bit of cloth 1 should 
say it had not been there more than two or three 
weeks ab most. If we only knew the coat from 
out of which {t has been torn |” 

Auice looked at It again, and as she did so she 
became certain that she had seen the pattern 
before. Bat when, and under what circam- 
stances? Suddenly remembrance came to her, 
and she recollected that a coat similar to this had 
been worn by the man who had started forth to 
accost Mr. Gilbert Dering on the morning when 
ahe firat met him—the same man whom she had 
found in conversation with the housekeeper the 
night she had been so frightened by the appari- 
tlon of the Sguire at the window -of the oak 
chamber, 

“ And you say you had an idea that thie man 
was known to Mr. Gilhert Doering?" asked the 
— after she had communicated her discovery 
to him, 

“ That was my impression ; but I also’fancled 
that Mr. Dering wished to keep secret the 
fact of thelr acquaintance, I cannot tell you 
how I become possessed of this idea, but I 
had ft,” 

Soon afterwards, seeing that his business was 
ended, the architect went away. Mr. Cranburn 
sighed as he watched him depart. 

©] confess I am diesppoiated at the result of 
the search,” he observed, ‘I had hoped great 
things from this man’s vielb, but Iam now con- 
vinced beyond possibility of a doubt that there fs 
no secret entrance to the oak chamber, What- 
ever the solation of the mystery may be, {t fe 
not that,” 

Antce was disappointed too-—nay, more, she 
was eick at heart, for the days were going by 
all too swiftly, and nothing had turned op In 
Lionel’a favour, Each day only served to 
strengthen the love that had grown up ao 
strangely in her heart towards the suspected 
man—the love that had now become part of her 
very being. 

“Oh, he must be saved—he must be!” she 
erled out in a sudden agony of apprehension, 
clasping her hands together, and speaking aloud 

in aeml-unconsciloumness of the lawyer's pre- 

sence. 





‘‘Aball events,” sald Mr. Cranburn, kindly, 
‘bit shall not bs for want of endeavour on my 
part. I have been thinking that we must have 
the Icck of that door picked without delay, I 
am anxious to see what those upstairs rooms are, 
and where they lead to.” 

Avice at once despatched a servant for a lock- 
smith, but as there was not one nearer than 
W-——, © distance of four miles, some hour or 
two must elapse before he could arrive. Mr. 
Granburn spent the interval in walkiog first to 
Mr, Gilbert Dering’s house—the outside of 
which he investigated with much curloelty—and 
then to the village inn, where he spent an hour 
in the billfard-room, very affably with 
certain village worthies, who were only too glad 
to be ped with. 

On his return he found to his disgust that the 
groom had come back with the news that the 
locksmith was too busy to leave home antil the 
— morning, which meant that a day would be 


“I must have a detective down here,” he 
sald to Anice, “There fs more to look after 
than I can dq myself; I will send for one to 
come down to-morrow,” 

He accordingly wrote his letter, which, for 
reasons that will be guessed, he resolved to put 
in the post bireelf ; but Instead of leaving the 
house by the front door he let himeelf ous the 
back way, and was jast In time to see the house- 
keeper a letter to the groom—the same man 
who gone into W-—— for the lockemith. 
Both Mrs, Pole and the servant were standing 
with their backs to the lawyer, and consequently 
did not see him as he slipped quietly out, bub he 
noticed that the housekeeper was talking in o 
low, impressive tone, as if she were laying eome 
fm t injunction on her companion. 

+ Ceanbarn was in no hurry to reach the 
post-office, He loitered quietly along, and was 
presently overtaken by the groom. 

**Got a light anywhere about you?” he sald, 
in the easy tone of goodfellowship he knew so 
well how to assume, while he bit off the sud of a 
cigar. “TI find I have left my matches bebiod 
me.” 
The man produced a box of Incifers, and {fb 
was easy enough for Mr, Oranbarn to get into 
conversation with him, for he waz bat a raw 
onth, and evidently felt himself highly flattered 
the lawyer's condescension. Presentiy, how- 
ever, as he heard the atable clock at the Ivy 
House striking five, he declared he must burry 
on, for the post-cflice closed at a few minutes 


past five. 

"You'll be too late, my friend, without put- 
ting on an extra stamp!” observed Mr, Oran- 
burn. “Here, give me your letter, and I'll 
stamp it for you, then you needn’s hurry for 
another ten minutes,” 


The boy handed him the tle, which ap 
to the present had beer wra io brown paper. 
The lawyer's quick eye read the address while 
he efiixed the extra stamp. It was written In a 
scrawling, aneducated hand, and ran thus: 

"Mr, James Smith, 
* Locksmith, 
e w—” 


"You have another letter there,” he sald, as 
he gave the first one back. “Shall I put a stamp 
= sak yous 1 

0, alr, you. It afn’t golag by post, 
this one ain't,” of aia 

Bat he did nob ssy what {ts destination was, 
and this was a point on which Mr. Cranburn 
desired to satisfy himself, so after he had put 
his own letter in the post-box, and the groom 
had done the same, he stood loitering until the 
latter had proceeded a hundred yards or so, then 
he calied a sharp-looking little orchin who was 

ying about near, and gave him a sixpence. 

“T want you to follow that servant in livery, 
and when you have found out where he goes to, 
come back and tell me, and I'll give you another 

He's not to see you, mind. Do you 


The little fellow nodded intelligently, and set 
off. Mr. Cranburn had not fore wllles he 








“Ho's left o letter at Mr. Gilbert Dering’s,” 
was the result of bis mission ; and the la waa 
a0 well satisfied that, Instead of slzpenes, he gave 
his messenger a shilling. 

**I think I begin to see now as little clearer,” 
he asid to himeelf, as he retraced his steps, “ I 
cata” something to tell Mlas Anice when I 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Tr ts strange,” observed Mr, Cranburn, didac- 
tleally, as he eat opposite Anice, in ber altting- 
room half-an-hour later, ‘it is strange what an 
immense fabric of evidence one may bulld up, If 
one has the merest scrap of a brick on w to 
lay the foundation. Now, that bit of plaid mate- 
tial that you found _cangh’ of the 
door gave me the brick 
have built up my edifice. Ones you bad identified 
ib as being the same stuff as the coat worn by the 
man whom the h r called her on mer 
{> wae clear that the man must have been fo the 
house quite lately, and by the token 
a ee Me about the loss of the 
ey. 
“ Now people, as a rale, don’s tell Mes just for 
the mere pleasure of telling them. They usually 
have a motive, and the motive in this case may 
have a bearing on my client’s interests, 

“I made Inquiries in the village concerning 
this man fn the plaid coab, and I found that he 
was known as the owner of a fishing boat which 
occasionally came over here, that he had several 
times been seen in compsvy with Mr, Gilbert 


Dering, and that he was generally Cony 
suspicious character, though no one anything 
definite to bring against him. I fiad he has been 


hanging about the place for years or there- 
ee ee ee Se ee 


ole. 

" As I told you this morning, I did not like 
that woman’s manner, and, more than that, I 
saw that she was alarmed by my questions, and 
Few her guard against betraying her- 


. ‘ 
“ Now, I argued, there must be some canse for 
this alarm, and {t had to do with the locked door. 
When I saw her this afternoon & letter to 
the groom, {b struck me that if I discovered to 
whom the letter was written {t might help me, 
eo I managed to catch alght of the envelope, and 
found fb addressed to—whom do you think! 
Way Sete grr Tb 
“T saw immediately what meant, C) 
groom is in that woman’s pay, and, acting under 
her instructions, he never went to the lockemith 


impossible to put off the picking of the 

20, fn all , her epistle to the lockami 
was to tell him to come in the m and not 
to mention that he had not been a to to- 
day. No doubt she had some fine story to tell 
son account for this request, Do you follow 
me 

** Perfectly,” seid Avice ; “ only all this is more 
or less surmise,” 

The le swiled, 

“It you will find {t is surmise that will 
be justified by facts, Miss Seymour. Anyhow, 
in fault of a better theory, we will act on this 
one, There was still another letter written by 
Mrs, Pole, and that was to Mr. Gilbert Dering.” 

Anice started, and grew whiter. 

" Sarely,’ she sald, “ you don’t imagine——” 
and then she stopped. 

ag fy ity Bom 
lawyer, quietly, up pause. ee, 
that is exactly what I do fmagine. There fs 
some secret connected with those upstair rooms, 
and these three people are in it. To-morrow 
they know the rooms will be entered, so whatever 
they have to do must be done to-night. My 
purpoee fs to sit ap and watch that door; bat 
none of the household, least of all Mrs. Pole, must 
know of my intention. Let us now go upstairs, 
and see if we can find a good hiding place where 
I can keep my vigil.” 





returned to claim his eixpence, 


Ie NR AA NAR ON CRUE ETRE AT SEN 


This was a madter of no difficulty, for in the 
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passage, jast opposite the door of the oak chamber 

d commanding a view of the little door be- 
a large sult of armour, vizor and all, 
this Mr. Cranbarn decided to ensconce 


Anics wished to keep watch also, but the 
lawyer advised her not to leave her room, and 
promised to communicate with her without delay 
0 Ten eae 

Naturally enough, as oe near, the 


if 


compact between Mrs. Pole and Gilbert Dering it 
had to do with the murder of the Squire, and in 
order to avold discovery they would take some 
sort of action to-night. 
Rance tinen she had Sse te thet : 
© ® slept since vacating 
the oak chamber, Mr. Cranburn to the room 
allotted to him. 

It was not until the clock had struck twelve, 
and a profound eilencs had sattied on she house, 
that the latter crept sliently {nto the corridor 
and took his place In the armour—firet of all, 
however, going Into the oak chamber and the 
adjoining room fn order to see that the windows 
and doors were fastened, aud everything was as 

Tn accordance with a custom thab. obtained in 
she house the lamp at one end of the corridor was 
not turned quite ont, so that ‘Mr, Cranburn was 
enabled to trace the outline of objects, although 
he could not see them at all distinctly, The 
long corridor looked gulet and ghostly enough in 
the half-light, and very little tion whe 
required to people it with the spirits thai were 
supposed to haunt fb, 

Bat Mr. Cranburn was not the sort of person 
to supply even the amount of credulity required, 
and all he saw was the three doors upon which 
his attention was fixed—that of the oak chamber, 
fmmediately opposite to him ; that of the room 
Gar eating. to 200 equa ences, bebios the 

oor o the a room, behind the 
curtain, on the left. , 

He must have been in his hiding-place for 
about two hours, when he heard the faintest 
possible sound, which was followed by the opsn- 
ing of the door of the oak chamber. 

The lawyer’s heart began to beat rather rapidly. 
He knew for a certalaty that the room had been 
empty when he looked Inside, that the door lead- 
ing to the next room had been locked, and the 
window securely fastened. No one had entered 
it from the passage, and yeb, by some occult 
agency, it wae now tenanted ! 

He hardly breathed for the next few seconds, 
so anxlous was he to see the further development 
of the drama, Very slowly the door opened, and 
there came into the passage 4 man wearing a 
black ‘ell mask over his face, and carrying fn his 
band 8 dark lantern, over which the slide was 
pulled down, 

He paused for a xecond on the threshold, and 
advanced cautiously to the curtalned doorway, 
sdaes ity Go hectehonpin wan alae tose 

v » who, without espeak- 
{ng, produced a key, and silently fitted it lato 
the lock of the curtained door, which at once 
opened, What was beyond it the lawyer could 
not see owing to the dim light, but he rightly 
conjectured it to be a staircase, up which both 
man and woman disappeared, 

Mr. Cranburn was ina dilemma. He greatly 
wished to see the interior of the oak chamber, 
and yet be was afraid to leave his hidivg-place 
lest the conspirators should return. He finally 

five minutes the housekeeper came 
into the corridor, looked carefally up and down, 
and then went back, and apparently signalled 
— a wae clear, for immediately after- 
war @ man esppeared, carryiog # long, 
— bundle, which he supported against bie 
8Do! x 

What was in that bundie? Mr. Oranburn 
asked himself, and he was conscious of a curious 
shiver of for the shape of {b was not 
en te haan See, However, he did 


nob move, and Mrs. Pole and her a 
entered the oak chamber, the door of w they 





carefally closed behind them. I» was about ten 
minutes before they re-appeared, empty-handed, 
and again ascended the staircase behind the car- 
Hardly hed they 4 

ey disappeared before Mr, 
Oranburn became aware of a white-robed figure 
at the other end of the passage, which, as It 
approached nearer, he recognised as that of 


As @ matter of fact, the girl had grown so 
sick with suspense and apprehension that she 
had nob been able to resist the temptation of 
coming to see whether anything had transpired ; 
and after glancing round she approached Mr, 
Oranburn’s hiding-place, and fo a low whisper 
demanded whether he had seen anyone. 

Yes,” he replied, in the same guarded . tones, 
** but I can’t explain to you now, Go and wake 
your father up, and fetch him here as quittiy as 
possible, Tell him to bring his revolver in case 
of necessity.” 

Trembling, but otherwise betraying no eign of 
- ages Anice alipped quietly back in order to 
o the lawyer, and in very little time Mr, 
Seymour, attired in his dressing-gown and 
armed with a revolver, accompanied Anice into 
the corridor, When he saw him, the lawyer 
came out from his hiding: place, and bidding the 
master of the house keep guard, he went Into 
the oak chamber, closely followed by Anice, 

The room was empty and dark, save for the 
moonbeams, bud their light was aufficlent to 
unravel the mystery that had perplexed so many 
people since that fatal night when the Squire 
met his death, 

The window, which, as has before been said, 
was a heavy one, eet in stone-work, was open, 
but not in the ordfaary sense of the word, for 
the whole framework revolyed on a pivot in the 
centre, and swang round, so that at the present 
moment the casement was at right angles with 
the wall of the room. 

Not til! afterwards did Mr. Cranburn learn 
the secret of the spring that bad defied so many 
examinations, and was so cunningly concealed 
that little short of a miracle would have found {t 
out. 

As the reader knows, a heavy stone buttress 
wae built up close to the window, and on looking 
out, Mr. Cranbarn found, to hie great amaze- 
ment, that some bricks seemed to have been 
removed from one side of this, leaving an aper- 
tore large enough to admit a man’s bofy. 
Between this aperture and the window of the 
oak chamber a iittle platform was let down, so 
as to form a communication from one to the 
other. 

Tae lawyer had no time to pursue his investi- 
gations further, for jast then came a atified 
sort of cry from outside; and on hurrying to 
see whence It proceeded he foand Mr, Seymour 
gripping the housekeeper with one hand, while 
the other grasped the revolver. 

**Don’s shoot me—ob, sir, don’t shoob me, 
and I'll confess everything | 1I'il tell the tenth, 
sir! I will! I will;” crled Mrs, Pole, who 
was in a state of tooabject terror to think of 
anything except her own safety. 

“Tell the truth, will you!” exclaimed Mr, 
Ssymour, fn a white heat of wrath. ‘It’s more 
than that lying tongue of will let you do, 
I reckor ; bat, by Jove! if you don’’-—" 

He did not complete this somewhat contradic- 
tory sentence, but hia tone was menacing enough 
to dispense with the formality of words; and 
backed as It was by the pistol, ic had a very con- 
siderable effect on the frightened housekeepe 
who reiterated her wililogness to " confess,” 

* Confess then |" said Mr. Cranbaro, in a low, 
deep voice. * Confess that you were the murder- 
eas of the old Squire, and that you entered the 
oak chamber by means of the window from a 
secret staircace in the buttress,” 


(Oontinued on page 473.) 
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THE dangerous work of coal-mining is approx!- 
mately » third as fatal as the battlefield, For 
every 1,000 miners 23°2 are killed every year in 
the performance of their work, 
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CHAPTER L 


‘Tr I were an artist,” sald Miss Stevens, gally, 
“guch a day as thie woyld make ms forget all 


other duties but that of attempting to realise the . 


delicate colours and peculiar forme of these swiftly- 
moving clouds.” 

** What would be the ase ff you couldn’t sell 
your work after {t was done 1’ answered Crnugen, 
eomewhat gloomily. ‘To be an artiat is all very 
well if you have cash at a banker's, but to have to 
waih for somebody with money to purchase 
what you have on hand Ie to be [na state of depen- 
dence which makes excellent art work {mposslble.” 

“Ohl to be sare, there is the reverse aide, 
practical, unromantic side, If not, all would eeek 
to live by art, and there would be a surfeit of 
heart-breaking attempta upon exhibition in every 
shop-window. I should even essay art myrell,’”’ 

*T suppose you know what sort of clouds these 
are?” eafd Bandero, our meteorological and 
sclentific neighbour, “I mean the ccilentific 
name. They are cumular, and the height at 
which they begin to form iain general terms equal 
sto the difference between the temperature of the 
alr and the dew point multiplied by one hundred 
feet.” 

“Why don’t you maltiply them by oe 
handred legs?” asked Crugen, sardonically. 
“Now don’t crash us by an exhaustive answer. 
Let us recover somewhat from your previous 
infliction, Science is very exhausting.” 

Mr. Bandero, who was a good-natured man, 
laughed heartily, to which mirth Orugen con- 
descended to join, though in a somewhat reserved 
manner, 

The clonds were of pecnifar form, twisting In 
the fresh morning breezs, and showing depths of 
pearly grey shadings throughout thelr mass. 
Beyond, the pure biue sky seemed even darker 
than usual, while the water of the lake was of a 
rare purple, intermixed with streaks of green 
where the sunlight struck {bp in long, irregular 
figurer. 

Whenever Mies Stevens was vislting us there 
was no lack of gentiomen calling upon her, both 
when proceeding dowa town and on thelr return, 
She was an agreeable young lady, and, if haad- 
some, was not dependent upon her beauty alone 
for attractiveness. She had an Intelligence that 
was especially commendable In a sex that too 
frequentiy havea code which [f ib does not 
preciude thoroughness of training In anything, 
makes a certain spitefulness of tongue their most 
prominent attribute, 

To find a lady who didnot eneer at almost évery- 
one with a more or less polite thongh auper 
cilions bearing was sufficient alone to account 
for her being held in high estes by a wide 
circle of acquaintances. 

For my part, I particularly favoured her visit- 
fog us for the reason that she was an excellent 
musician. She read masioc readily, and as I have a 
library of a thousand volumes of mualc, and 
have no one in my immediate family who can 
accompany me readily when I feel disposed to 
try over new pieces it was very gratifylog to 
have Evleu at the house to fill that posltfon. 
Masic ie an art which le widely cultivated, and 
yei the pamber of ready players fs very smail, 
Almost every house that holds « plano has ons or 
two players, who, given time, can master o auite 
difficult compoaltion,. Bat to the student of 
roueie this necestty of practising every plece fs 
objectionable. Up to a certain degree of diffi- 
culty to play nearly at sight fs a requisite, The 
‘necessity of continual finger practice is overcome 
by mental acuteness, and generally the technical 

lt pleces upon which young ladiies spend so 
much time are not worth the acquisition. 

"Come, Mise Stevens,” I said, presently, '* let 
us try over this new opera, We can do ft Ip 
half an hour,” 
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And I went for my violencello, 

Soon we were sailing away with the mueic and 
forgetful of all other engegements, 

Io the midet of s song an Interruption oc- 
curred, Mr, Calvin bad come with his waggon- 
ethe to take us to the Sanday-school plenic, 
Mr, Calvin was the minister, and had that 
social organisation which mads him attentive to 
others and thoughtful of them, 

I bave uo social qualities, and hardly give 
others s thought, 

Won't you go too?” asked Mr, Calvin, as I 
handed the ladies in and stepped back out of the 


way, 

I declined almost ungractously, A Sanday- 
school plenfc had about as many abtractions for 
me as @ bull fight, 

“Twill go outand see what progress Cragen 
has made with his hermitage,” I thonght ; for 
Crugen wae building @ sort of secladed stadlo 
overlooking the lake ab about five miles’ distance, 
Tom was soon saddled and brought out, and 
mounting bim I rode hastily away. 

I had always had a sarpieion that Crngen was 
faterested in Misa Stevens, and yeb he did not 
seem to pay her marked attention, Asan ont- 
sider I wav nos fuclined to asstet !p any match- 
making ‘scheme which my’ wife might suggest, 
though ib probably was true euongh phab Crugen 
had money enough, and Miss Stevens was very 
intelligent, 

I did not know how well cff Crugen might be. : 
He was a reserved man, and though we were 
somewhat fntimate, not to that degree which 
warrants the asking of persona! questions as to 
Incomes and thelike, Hé sent his pictures away 
and seemed to sell them readily, from which I 
argued both the possession of artistic and business 

* qualifications, an essential union [n thisproealc and 

practical age. Though he might complain of 
want of patrousgs, I looked apon auch grumbling 
asa species of articulate mocdisess which wae 
peculiar to his temperament. 

To is not unusual to meet with men eminently 
aucossafal In life who from a tinge of melancholy 
ia thelr temperament perceive the shadows In 
their position much more distinctly than the 
lights; and are much more prone to dwell upon 
them. A little touch of euch pazelmlem fs nob 
anpleasing. It seems to remove cause of envy, 
when, as fs often the caee, enperlor talents might 
arouse this fvellog nus, Jt apparently makes 
compéneation, gives a balance, 

I found Crugen sitting before hia easel, en- 
gaged in deftly putting upon canvas a of 
the scene before his woodland studio, He greeted 
me calmty, and I took a seat to smoke and chat 
or look on. 

The processes of paloting have a great abirac- 
tion for me—more even than the completed work. 
I like to see the picture carried forward under 
my very eyes. Cragen suggested once that this 
was o sign that I had the artistic temperament 
rayself, " 

“The artist,” he aald, ‘always ‘prefers the 
suggestion to the complete embodiment. The 
latter fe wpt bo be disappointing. I myself prefer 
a sketch to a finished picture.” 

To-day the topic which came up for discusefon 
was solitude as compared with soclety. He had 
looked so contented, ao social, so to speak, 
though by himself, that I apologised for In- 
trading. : 

“You are always welcome,” he answered, 
*' because you.are an appreciative friend, It fs 
the worst solltade one can know to be amonget 
those who take no-interest io your work, who 
deepise ft and you for devoting yourself to it, 
T bave known what that Isolation lz, Oh, it ts 
terrible |” 

“Well,” sald I, Mghtly, "nature seems to 
enforce on all aides her words that man is intended 
for soclety, and considering that women t 
themselves to men perhaps marriage may be 
énd in view fn thus implantlog in us thie distaste 
of solitude; Certainly the sympathy between 
two of oppoelte sex Ie closer than that between 
those of similar character—though friendship is 
@ very good thing.” 

‘Marriage may be a worse isolation than s 
dungeon,” sald Cragen, fiercely. 

“Tas, tat! It is very unphilosophical to con- 





demn a cleas for the faults of a few, I am In- 
clined to think that the fault in married life is 
usually with the man, and In most cases when 
there is tronble an examination would clear the 
way to a pleasant settlement,” 

“Tam glad you think a0, Having that opinion 
you wiil be apt to be happy—until you change. 
A good many women only ask the privilege of 
a their own way—which is what your words 
imp yy.” 

“Do you think Miss Stevens tries to have her 
own way?” 

* Miss Stevens is not married; besides, she Is 
an exception. I am willing to admit that she 
disproves a general rule—at present,” 

"Oh, she does? Yer, that is the way with 
men when they see someone they like, She 
seems entirely different from the sex,” 

I was led into saying more than I intended, 
Crugen had appeared so impassive, I could not 
resist she temptation to stir hia up, 

“Jf you mean that I amin love with Milas 
Stevens you are probably not far wrong. But it 
qe think that this will lead to. anything closer 

etween us you ate greatly mistaker, I couldn’: 
merry her if she would accept me.” 

“ Why not!” T asked, starlog. 

* Because I have a wife already.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


I nav nothing to say. I wae greatly ashamed 
that I had fntrodaced a subject that led to euch 
& adistreesfal disclosure, 1 stammered a half 
apology and wished I was miles away, 

“Never mind,” he sald, calmly, though I could 
ses that his hand had lost much of Its steadiness, 
‘*T ought perhaps to bave told you about is, 
I had fancied you thought me a single mar, and 
even somewhat Inclined to attract Mise Stevens, 
I ought to tell you and have you inform her ; 
but if you would keep {bt from others—I hate “to 
think of its belag in everybody’s moath—I should 
be gratefal.” 

“Tt Is nobody’s business,” I anuwered, con- 
tritely, ‘'Perhaps Miss Stevens ought to know. 
There Js something 1 have eeveral times thought 
she showed—well, never mind. It is not for me 
to attribute motives.” 

“You are probably wrong. She is kindness 
itsélf, snd cares for art—that fs all.’ 

Then there was a period of silence between 


us, 
At length he spoke again, ~ 
“T have only myeelf to blame for the predica- 

ment in which I am placed. I married my. wife— 
a working girl—not because I loved her, but be- 
cause she loved me devotedly. Oar tastes were 
totally diselmilar, She aod her mother were 
poor, and I may have been vain enough to think 
myself a desirable catch for people in their 
position. At all events we were married. Too 
soon the romantic glamour of my bride's attach- 
ment waned, She awoke to the disappointment 
that my friends conid not avails her to rise in the 
social scale, the aspiration of a woman who has 
the least ambition, She had no power of lifting 
herself, and I could not support her page 
strength. Then the society to which she had 
naturally gravitated was of the same undeveloped 
type to which she htrself belonged, a few fretfal, 
unsoelal, unf{ntellectaal women and obscure men 
of like condition, You may imagine the sort of 
gossip which amused those people, My mother- 
in-law had a sort of false gaiety which, by attri- 
buting base motives to every action, made much 
mirth. The most common act of politeness re- 
celved from her tongue a discourteous twist. 
She soon discovered that I never took my wife 
out calling except by special request, She also 
discovered that my temper was sometimes frac- 
tious. That was true, If I brought home a 
picture and hung it on the wall {b was apt to’ 
make me ‘ fractious’ to find that ft had calmly 
been removed, and some photograph or chromo 
bung up in the frame instead. Naturally I 
stormed and then the mother would alt crouched 


ion a corner, humble and submissive, and the | sdmires 


daughter would talk tearfully of being dictated 





[ai ceeeeeiineta tie oneeentiintalnne nen on semeietn oateeentedinaiine cen iene ened 


to, and of never having her taste consulted, and 


ewe 





of: belog tyrannised over. It was not long 
‘before things got to a pretty bad pase. I came 
home as rarely as possible, and atayed there for 
as few rolnates as I could, 

‘*It ts sometimes sald that the rock- upon 
which most household dissgreemeuts gather force 
fs lack of domestic talent on the part of the 
wife, This was not my wife’s fault. She was anu 
admirable housekeeper; she kept things too 
well; everything was too mach in order and 
upon too exact a scale. Her economies were 
tedJous; she could exndare to go a week withous 
meat, while I wavted meat upon the table every 
meal, She covid use tes or cofiee without milk 
or sugar; I needed a great amount of both of 
these commodities to make tea or coffze palat- 
able. She wished me to give’ her the money to 
purchase our groceries with, and then, golng to 
different places and .cheapeniog. -and-- taking 
damaged goods, she maunged. to save half the 
money given her, which was banded to her 
mother to save, the terror of. the mother’s 
exlatencs being that ehe should come to the poor- 
house, 

*' Let the details go, You cannot be brought 
to feel the wearfeome effect upon me by any such 
repetition. You mow have my temperament, 
my disposition, my education. Accustomed to 
money and the enjoyment of life, accustomed to 
no-attention to detalis outside my profession, 
the intrusion of these trifling ences wai 
almost? maddening. I could not sit down to the 
discussion of threepenny If she 
wished to save, if io gave her pleasure, I had no 
objection ; but she wished for my ccmmenda- 
tion for these cheese-paring ways. This I could 
not give, Slowly we drifted apart, and frac- 
tlousness on her part, and stormy complaint 
upon mine increased in frequency. © 

" Bat the worst was atill to come, All artists 
have a penetrating glance; the habit of their 
profeseion induces it. I was no exception to my 
class, My mother-in-law chose to say that this 
glance was aleo pecuilar to the insane, I only 
laughed at her, Bat one day « gentleman called 
upon me while I was at work. He did not state 
his errand immediately, bat sat chatting while I 
continued painting. Ssveral times some ques- 
tion of his caused me to turn my eyes inquiringly 
upon him, and I noticed that he regarded me in 
a strange way. BatI should not have thought 
anything of it but for his final words: 

**¢ Do yom know that there has been a con- 
faint lodged against you-—that you sre— 
ener Ail perhaps in some degree mentally 
unsound $’ 

“JT am sure I flashed or ne angrily at 
this, bat my reply wae cool enoug 

"'* Who ptm + Bh t’ 

“(Someone in your immediate family,’ 

**¢My mother {n-law,’ I said, contemptuously. 
‘If you are sent by that woman you show your 
folly plainly enough. Anybody cin see that she 
knows nothing.’ 

‘tT. tell you the truth, your mother-in-law 
was not the person. But though she seemed to 
defend you, I suspected that she was the real 
instigator, It was your wife who entered the 
complaint. She desired a writ of commitment 
in case you should show sny violence, I think 

ou are sane enough. May I wari you in = 
Ieievdly manner against your own family 1’ 

‘*] thanked him, and we parted. And It had 
come to this! My wife was intriguing to obtain 
possession’ of my property. She thought I 
wasted it, And this was the end ! 

ney for # separate maintenance, aud 
left my wife, From'that time I have not seen 
and hardly heard of her. You will see why 
feel somewhat prejudiced againet marriage, and 
why I cannot speak to Miss Stevens in the 
manner which you are probably not to blame for 
thinking was due to her.” i 

“I think nothing,” I exclaimed, hastily, ‘‘I 
was afool. You have my sincerest sympathy. 
I think she ought to know, for, between us, I am 
free to eny that had you been free and cared to 
do so, I think you t have wooed success: 
fully, She is a ‘woman. She, I fear, 
' you, She is worthy of a noble man’s 
” < " 
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“She is all that ie noble and good,” sid 
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Cragen. “Tell her to-night, I will leave thie 
place at onee, It fs better I should not meet her 
again.” 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Miss Srevaws made no sign when I told her 
che foregoleg sad story. Bat she did not make 
a long visit with us this time. Jn a week or ten 
days she found she must proceed elsewhere, 
and though she promised to stay over upon her 
return trip, for the present I had to forego my 
mre guest and my most desfrable comrade in 

nets. 

Muelcs fs a hobby with me, but ff it were to 
bave unlimited gratification {i might become 
tiresome, We always like best that which 
4s accomplished with some difiieulty, {I find 
that a philosophy of this sort {fs sometimes 
comforting. ; 

My sorrow ab losing Miss Stevens me 
almost oblivious of her own, feelings, bub - 
ward I enspected that there were an unw 
droop to her eyelide aud @ pathetle quiver of her 
lips that were not wholly caused: by me 
ab being ob to cause mé to.auff«r the 
vation of w I have spoken, sh 

After she was gone I was perhaps,more regular 
in my attendance at the office, and 1 ) - 
Hieas ta ties dlecherge of aay duties ten I d 
have been had either mg musical or my tic 
ftclend been ah hand, For Crugen, true ag 
word, had gone away. I had several 
plots. to.work up, and was fairly cuccasafal in 
satisfyiog my dramatic friends, . 

Whatever may be said of friendship verens 
ability, I think that with only one gift, that 
of making friends or that of dofog excellent 
work, the friewd-making gifp will be the most: 
serviceable. 


It you have both, so much the better ; but 
ability without friendliness treads a very thorny 


path, All good things In life have come 
8, Bat for frleuds I do not know |}. 
where I should ba now, have seen some men 


eo crabbed and mnsoclal that the thoughs of what 
difficulties hedge in such na‘urss hae sometimes, 


tempted me to urge upon the uaodhinking worlda |. 


csxtm like thie; 


Gat friends, Alter that everything fs énay.”,| 


Time prased quietly on. I heard occasionally 
from Miss Sevens, bub never from Crugen. Oae 
evening I was diacussing a late supper when my 
wife entered the dining-room, I noticed a pécn- 
be te og on ber facs,, but shought nothing of ft 
4 . of 

“Where have you been!” I asked. 

“Oat with the baby. There fs a lady here to 
) ” 

“Who fs she?” J asked, fa@ifferently. *‘ What 
does she want?” ‘ 

** Migs Felepar, I don’t know what she wants, 
You had better go and see.” ; 

j “ Misa Felspar 1” I gaspod, and I laid my fork 


own, 

“Now, don’t bs frightened, she won’s hurt you, 
she only ha: something to aay to you. Lewoulda’t 
phe away either,” for I had'glanced ab the, back 

or. 

“I am nob afraid,” ssid J, with dignity, "1 
was only looking for a I on ent alah 
of any such woman as she {s,”’ Ke 

" Ewouldn’t be tf I were you, Bat {f you don’t 
hig eg day ink you are you had better.go 
fo and eee her At ones.” 


an 
I aighed and with sorrow depicted 
my conubenanca, Thad revsigy tos. lost Fa “4 
pound note than submit myself to the interview 
{ auspe was to follow. ' 
Foe elspar i of. type nob yrs 
ong women, was & reformer, an interested 
philanthropist. at was one of those women 
who et both, fopnisrel and moral assgrance of 
aullmited extent, was nob.afraid be opeconsh 
anyone and lecture him pon hid duties to 


fellows, 

Nor f her {nt 

ehatene itt beatin ee Me | Salton 
w 


servants the fullest rights, sby 
would take occasion to wait ond lecture them whe 
the subject, , 


She was sometimes the efficient mouthpiece 
ofa society, but oftener the mouthplece of her 
own private opinions as to what was proper for 
her nefghbonrs todo, She had a finent tongue, 
and if somewhat {logfcal, was ladepsndent of any 
fear of being defeated for want of accaracy of 
sbatement, 

_A rather good-looking, firm-bodied woman of 
thirty, with a certain determined look that 
made her appear anything but feminine and weak. 
Well edacated, acquainted with the best people, 
® leader In ail itterary and {ntellectaal move- 
rasnte, © wean be aidan t ® person with 
greater advantages, or one: Was so uneern- 

Btn using tees ele 


pales ‘whab she thought was a 
gh moral purpose, 

“ How do you do, Miss Felepar!” said £, enter- 
log the park nniog s lightness of manner 





tT diedravening gp she, seriously, "I 
oe ously, *' 
have called to vig om little matter that 

ought hove yew carefat cofislderation.” 
7: Fat og rage 
oi You are) very well acquainted. with Mr, 
Fae ‘ 






oy, 4 * 

* You ptobably knew of ‘his domestic arrange- 
men he fs not living with his wife ; that 
he has deserted her, fn fact ” 


answered, somewhat eharply. ‘If you know avy- 
thing I shall be pleased to listen, Go on.” ‘ 

“Very well, sir. Then I knowthat be won 
the trusting heart of a dear, romantic [atle fool, 
and then wearying of her left her to.piue fo that 
loneliness which was only the morg painfal that 
for a brief time she had Sbeen fall ‘of foolish éox- 
fidence and joy in his soclety, I should like to 
know if this meets with your approbation |” 

I told her that I had perfest confidence in my 


friend. 

'SIndeed! ‘Taen I suppose you think that he 
was perfectly right In following Miss Stevens and 
aking her to marry hin?” 


startled, 

* Yes, be has dons that, and his wife not dead 
& month!” 

“Oh | she dled thea §” 

*'Yes, ‘she died,’ ” replied the lady, mocking m 
words ;.'* died, {€ you can it call fs dying. I call 
tb eevdcerastnel murder! Shalla man crash 
the heart out of a poor woman and cause her as 
licerally to die as though he had besten her bralos 
out withaclab and escape the imputation of 
having committed a crimet J, at least, will 
| endure no such wrong! I call it murder—fonl and 

moat shameful!” 

“Taoy did nob agree, thelr tastes were dis- 
similar. She tried to gat him shub up as bel 
ineane-—sought thus to. obtain hia property an 
dissolve the marrlage tle,” 

*' Didn't he show fosanlty! D2 you believe 
such a man as that ought to be free to go where 
he pleases? Oosghb he to hava command. of 
property, have means and liberty to contiaue his 
vile actions, to live loowe in debauchery! So far 
from o' tha act. that would have shat him 
up, I think {t waa. guforbunste that ip did nob 
succeed,” 

“Taat, at any rate, was tho cause of thelr 

arting. Ha did nod desert her ; she dessrted 
fa. 


“You try tomakea fins distinction; bub 
whadt..was the real cause}. He eqagndersd his 
money. Is not that proof of insanity !, Noone 
ever eed her of ex'ravagsuce, Her mother 

t they. would come to want, She may 
have ye feartal, for I have Mh the had 
& good of property, and that eburas 

ea gold, Bab they had no knowledge 
ofits resources; he kept] everything secret from 
them ; they bad no hold upon him. [2 this the 
proper way for & man fo act? Oaght he not asa 
sabile somethiog definitely upon his 
may know what to expect }” 
“I think so; and perhaps he would if her 
interfered. A wife can do much, 
buts mother-fo-law——” 

“Am in-law fs a usefal person, In thla 
esse the wife was a fool, She thought nothing of 
auch s provision ; she trusted him Implicitly. 





“You need nob ask me what I. know.” I 


“What! Has he done that?” I asked,. 


Bah! And now Mies Stevene wii! probably be as 
big a fool, if you don's loterfere.”* 

“How cen I interfere } ” 

** Good Heavens, air | can you say that you In- 
tend to countenance this marriage? Alter being 
the death of one woman you will assist hia to kil 
another? I did think there was more mauiiness 
in men.” 

“ What would you have ms do}” 

“I would have you aas!at me in preventing this 
marriage. We oan get hica shut upas a madman. 
Wa oan get her away from his Inflaence—marry 
her to someone else. Do something, for the sake 
of Heaven, to prevent wo foul a wrong!” 

“Gt she fe williog to marry him nothing you 
ean do will prevent [5,” 

“That remaine to be seen; ab least, I do nob 
Intend. to elb down supine and makeno attempt, 
I intend to do ali can and more. Is fh fm- 
possible you can have eo little regard for a woman 
you have weemed to respect, hold woman’s love to 
be so abject a thing that you can seo It 
rqiandered upon euch @ man as he? I am 
ashame of the sex |” 

.“'T atimit that the cate looks bad as you state 
ib, bat Misa Stevens is ae well able to decide for 
herself sa you. are to decide for her. At any 
poset am tired of the subject and won't Inter- 

Ligh Aa 

Bidding the lady an abrupt good-evaning I left 
the roor. " 

CRT gga iV age * 7 “ 

/* diaw tear to the oud of this somewhat in- 
‘eobtlvsive Harcative. Thad hoped for an oppor- 
Panty to et tn o Httle critical analysis either 
on pictares or iterature or music—-something to 
let the reader know how much I knew-or 
though I knew, I suppose {6 is the aame thing— 
about these things, 

Bat an anthor can atir In only « limited amount 
of citron in his literary cake. A little will pass, 
but to overdo {b makes the concocifon Indiges- 
tible, and ont is goes into the swill-pail--I beg 
pardon—the waste basket. 

Taere is fn the mind of every author an Ideal 
reader who sympathiees with him to gach an 
extent that nothing he writes seems wearlsome 
or intrusive, I have had my dreams of sucha 
friendly reader, but, alas! he 1s probably dead, 
or has entered the profession and no longer reada 
any writings but bis own. Perhaps he doss 
not jlike my later style so well as my earlier 


one. 

What I think {s maturity he terms prosale, 
and after you have given a man a bad name there 
fs no mors plensure bo be found In him, I need 
to admire Moreau, but after someone called him 
selfish, and another eald he was an ogotied, and 
Alcobtacsnsed him of pretending elaborate myetery 
and pedantically quoting out-of-the-way authors, 
L felt that I must also deepiee him, 

About a week after Mles Folepar'’s vlslb Miss 
Srevene returned. There waa something in her 
manner that implfed an event of some sord elther 
of the past or fature. I took cccasion to ask her 
if she had any Information to give me or desired 
my advice, 

‘Plesss give me the opportunl'y of offering 
you advice,” I said to her, “that I may be able 
to say, ‘I told you so,’ when yor geb Into d fii. 
culties from having disregarded 11,” 

"Tf you can advise ms {[ wish you wonld, Mr, 
Frank R llins has asked ms bo marry him.” 

Me, Rollins was a literary man, and a friend of 
my own. 

Tas deuce he has!” Iwasastonfahad, “ He 
never sald anything to me about it.” 

“Why shonld he have ssid anything te 

on?” 

"We are fast fclendsa, Ho knew that you were 
my friend,” 

“ Perhaps he did not have greathopes, Yethe 
seemed disappointed.” 

"Did you deciias the honour} Perhaps you 
do nob know that he's a well-connected yonog 
ima. and has money *” 

"TT knew of it; bab he did nob—I could not 
feel—I——" 

She stopped, blashinz. 





“ Bab you knew absolately nothing of him!” 
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“wR FRANK ROLLINS HAS ASKRD ME TO MARRY HIM!” SHE SAID, 


“I knew more of him than you think, I have 
read many of his plecer.” 

“Pooh! What can you tell of a man from 
what he writes? As well jadge of a carpenter 
by the doors he maker, or of a shoemaker by the + 
patches he puts on. That's the greatest hambug 
in or world |” 

‘I think you can j1dge very well of a man b 
his writings.” bin . 

“And I contend that you can jadge nothing 
at all, Now what did Frank write that con- 
vinced you that you and he could only be 
friends }” 

" For one thing, ' The Condensed Tornado." ’ 

“ Bat that was a good joke. I liked that,” 

"Iknew you did, It was essentially a man’s 
piece. A man need not necessarily be effeminate 
to write pleces sulted to the feminine tempera- 
ment, but if he lacks that knowledge of fitness he 
is sure to offend,” 
dors It didn’t offend me. I laughed at the 


oke. 

‘© So I laughed, bat I pitled him too,”’ 

* Pitied him! What for?” 

‘*That shows why you do nob understand 
women. <A man thinks it such a fanny thing to 
get another man to do something and make him- 
eelf ridiculous. A woman would not do that. 
For example, when those loafers tell a country 
lad that the ateamboat clerk wants to hire a 
chamber-mald, and the great hulking good 
intentioned lad goes there and asks for a position 
that only a woman could occupy, It is not so 
langhable as plitfable. The boy is so honest, ao 
anxious to get work,has had such a hard 
is so tired, and then so elated at the expectation 
—— one cannot laugh at such a stup!d 
j? 8 ” 

I looked at Miss Stevens Io surprise. I really 
had thought I knew something of criticlem, but 
at once she had soared far above me, 

“You believe in a literature of the heart ?” 

‘* Yes, always of the heart, That ts why ft 
sesms so attractive, Io fs unobtrusive, and get 





to those who seek there is so mach to be found,’ 


**¥ do not think yon understand Frank. He 
{fs not at all cruel or bless.” 

‘Oh, I did nob mean that. He is kind, but— 
he does not feel it at once. He is slow—he 
reasons fb ont. He fs like you, willing to be 
instructed when the right way is taken,” 

"You could take the right way.” ‘ 

‘No woman can be certain of the right way 
unless she loves the man.” 

“And why could you not love hin! I 
you I never knew a finer fellow than Frank.” 

“ He fa a fine fellow, as you call bim.” 

** Compare him with anyone, There is Oragen. 
In his way he is a superior persov, intuitive, 
quick as a flash, but how full of moods and how 
erratic! Piace the two together, and ‘which can 
be depended upon in an emergency 1” 

“They are very unlike,” 

** Yes ; but which are you certain of ? Can you 
not be sure that Frank would be as true as steel 
to his convictions, while Crugen, resolute in his 
way, is subject to morbid suspicions———” 

"I think he would be equally fixed In pur- 

Something In the tone caused me to turn to 
her with a searching look, The colour rose to her 


brow, 

Sol” Iaaid. ‘' Aad the one you think you 
could instruct as he would lke to be instructed 
fs Mr. Ceugen.” 

“I ove him,” she answered, as if ready to 
resent any opposition on my part. 

“T do not doubt it now.” 
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Pen Senet wee benno oh orate 
gs become ually necessary or unnecessary 
to us, that we learn to appreciate values, tha 
we acquire slowly the power of taking the worth 
of the world, whether it is better or worse 

our expectations ? 

I do not say that we ought to hold things with © 
a loose and nerveless grasp, but to know that 
nothing {s absolutely essential te our iy eam 
fs probably a wise philosophy, Possibly 
may learn 

(THE END.] 
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Sand formed of little grains of silica is due to 
the action of running water. It is ordinarily 
more or less white or grey, but Is 


more quickly than air. In desert regions this 
bogey about whirlwinds which have bean studied 
in Africa with the ald of thermometers and small 
light substances, In the middle of the morniog 
the temperature of the afr being + 22° (72° F J, 
that of the sand reaches -- 30° [86° F.]; but Ix 
rises rapidly, and may reach + 75° [167° F.} 
toward 2pm. The resuld fs gh ye motion 
of the alr from below upward, h may carry 
up quite heavy bodies, such as bate or large news- 

Because of its hardness, sand borue by 


action, Window-panes exposed to its 
Se, te tank tee cuadeatas haan tie aati 
An American invented in 1871 a method of 
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HORACE LAKE SAT THERE, LITTLE AWARE OF THE PLACARD UPON HIS BACK, 


TWICE CHOSEN. 


—o— 
CHAPTER )X 
“WHAT A PRACEMAKER YOU ARE!” 


Wuan Horace Lake received the strange and 
a te aon fat Richard Free- 
mantle, sen the pen staunch friend, 
Adela Thorndyke, his bewilderment knew no 


For one moment a rush of wild hope raised a 
tumult in his breast. Was it possible that Adela 
fad really softened the old man’s heart towards 

The next he was looking at the matter criti- 
cally, with a lawyer's eye, 

space pint neha a 

® ; 
tomien g , fo tac, 
His pride of race had risen up in arms 

Uberty of any young fellow in the 

of society presuming to ask for his daughter’s 


E 





room with Sir Richard’s massive gold-headed 
stick, and could hear Lilian’s silvery laughter at 
her {impersonation of him addressing him as 
"Young man!” And he smiled as he conjured 
up the picture, 

Well! he should see his darling, ab any rate. 
Adela was not the girl to prepare a disappoint- 
ment for him, he began to count the 
hours which must elapse before he should 
have Lilian in bis arme. “Bat first, he must 
— off a Mme of thanke in reply to her 

‘oter, ; 


“My Dzak Kino ApELa,— 

“T will be there without fall, and sure 
I am that I shall ges on excellently with Sir 
upon this occasion! It fs qaite refresh- 
Ing to see you, Scamp still, in this workaday 
fife of toll and troubles, I shall appre- 
ae even more the sight of my 
ear 


'© Yours ever gratefully, 
" Horacs,” 


: 


fstle was brought to Adela, as she sat 
the Baronet’s side reading to him the follow- 


~ + a aay as ft was obliged (eo Horace though’) 


to pass through the post, little dreaming {t wae 
@ sanctioned communication. A bright glance 
of it overspread her face as she 
perused it, and Sir Richard watched her expres- 


“Well, young lady!” he said, with a smile, 

re ee a ee 
Horace Lake,” she answered 
is but little donbt he thinks 

the havitation a joke on my e 

“A joke! eh ! How so! he replied, sharply. 
"Doubtless he imagines {t {a merely a hint 
fa clear, and that he may come 
Lilfan.’ 
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tion upon hie face. “You wonld jast walt til) 
my back was turned and then outwit me?” 

“Horace fancies so, I am sure; but he fs 
wrong. I would help both him and Lilian upon 
neutral ground, bub I would never dream of 
asking anyone within your walls whom you had 
forbidden to enter there, That is my idea of 
loyalty to you all,” 

He stretched ont his hand to her. 

“T might have knowa you better, my dear,”’ 
he sald, gently. “And now let me see this 
young limb of the law’s letter. It may guide 
me in forming a more favourable opinion of bin, 
unless there are secrets fn it." 

“ There are no secrete now from yoa,” she re- 
plied, with a bright, ingenuous look. 

**That Is right, my dear. In fature remem- 
ber Iam a friend to be trusted, not an enemy to 
be defeated,” he said, with feciing ; and putting 
on his glasses he read Horace Lake’s litle note 

‘6 Tt is open enough,” he remarked, when he 
had come to the end of it, “One day I may 
like him, perhaps.” 

"Oi that I am certain,” she returned warmly. 
" Horace ls a thoroughly straightforward fellow.” 

“ Then he fs too good for a lawyer,” eaid the 
Baroned, in adry tone, and remalned In thought, 

After a pause he looked up. 

" Adela, if I ever like young Lake for his owa 
sake he must win the liking ; all my Instincts 
are against him, It {s for your sake alone that 
I now recefve him.” 

“ And for Lillan’s 1” 

“Thad, of course ; bub she would not have wou 
my consent for herself, of that I feel sure, much 
less my co-operation. She has not your ways, 
my dear ; I wish she had.” 

“' Itfs pleasant to hear one’s self prafeed, bat 
Lilfan te very sweet and gentle.” 

“Too much so; @ lamb to the slaughter! No 
man likes to feel hicwelf a brute, and Lilian 
has made m* hold that opinion of myself many 
atime and oft. It irritates a man of my tempera- 
ment, I prefer a pat on the face with your 
velvet paws, Miss Passy.” 
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‘Even velvet paws have concealed natural 
pine,” she langhed, 

* All the better! You may recratch me now 
and then, becauee then I should see you sorry, 
and that wonderfal light in those sweet blue 
eyes, Sunshine and showers make April a 
bright month ; youremind me of April, Lillan’s 
sullen obedience irritates me ; she says nothing, 
bat she looks a martyr!” 

“ And you don’t admire martyrs 1” 

© Notatall. I prefer live and let live people; 
martyrs are too good for an old slaner ike me ; 
make me feel my inferiority, I supposs. TAifan 
does that, you do not ; I feel that you are as 
open to fauite ag I au, Are you affromted at 
my rudeness, Adela 1” 

‘Not atali!l 
avd now shali f go on reading?” 

“ No! Tam in atalking mood; you have said 
nothing to Lilian t” 

“ Not a word!” 

“That fs right; don't, my dear! Do you 
remamber that to-morrow fa her birthday? She 
is a Mbtle younger than you are, Adela, bat nob 
much !” 

Six months.” 


" She looks older ; fair girls hare the advantage,} 


over dark ones In that respect 1? 

‘ All that fs just a watter of opinion, according 
to p2ople’s taste; thera ure few handsomer faces 
than Lilian’s 1” 

“She fs s regh'ar Feaevnactle,” hesaid, proudly, 
and then bie faca softened, “ bub ber mother was 
fair, vary faic 1” 

Have you no pictere af herd” 

“Yes, and some day I will show fb to you, 
Adela, I have theacht {> too sacred for strange 
ayes to rest on ; bits you. understand me, child, 
and so did she. No ove who does not can enter 
with me into my sunclum sanctorom—not even 
Litlan.” 

“Has she not semn hor mother’s picture?” 
asked Adela, in surprise. 

‘“‘No;” he answered briefly, ‘'T could not bear 
it. Lilfan has no real love for eltier of us, Fear 
and daty have been her bonds to me, and her 
creed. She wa: too young to remember her 
mother with affection 

“D> you think so?’ " 

'* Do not you!” 

** No, thera te a deap yearning {o her heart for 

the love she has never known.” 

Teara started to his eyes and dimmed them. 

'* Ty that the truth 7” 

‘Yes ® Adela continued softly, “ Lilian Iz nob 
afraid to open her heart to me ; aud ch ! my dear 
friend, T know how she longs after, and pines, for 
her mother’s love.” 

Again he ehaded his eyes from her view, and 
was silent, 

Then he lifved up a changed and softened face, 


" Adela | what a peacemaker youare! I have 
thought my child cold and annataral.” 

“Tam glad, She shall be happy if {t [Ps 4 my 
power to make her so ; but I shalt-try both her 
made of,” 

" Gold will stand the test of fire,” she repurned, 

‘ My child, I begin to see things through yo 
edectacies,” he anid, with a happy look. -* 

" Nob eo,” she laughed ; “they are the coolest 
pabbles, and as clear as sound jadgment can make 

"Taoab Js a good hearing for me,” 
joising fa ber merriment, 

" “4° gonnd pléazant to hear,” cried Lilfan, 
entering the room, “It makes life in the old 
“ And to see ms join In it, Kh, my dear!” 

"It fs 20 ; indeed, papa, I an that.” 
opinions freely, my dear, as cla doen, 

“Do you mean that?” she asked, with an alr 
no one minde; ib fe her way, which 
her words. You would not ike ft In me, papa.” 


“Tillan has the warmest of hearts,” 
end her lover to find out what mettle they are 
7 and so will their love,”’ 
jon 
chey are nod boo rozy fn thelr tint 1” 
them.” 
he said, 
hones, Dale, to listen to your langhter,” 
‘Then don’t hesitate to aa: Exprees your 
of bewllderment. ‘‘ Dela can say any thi d 
off 
“Suppose we try, Lifan? [have neo wish to 


press you. I would rather. cee you bright and 


happy, my dear |" 


Waat you say fs quite tene; | 








Teara started to her eyes, and s look of deep 
wonder filled her face ; her lips trembled, but no 
words lssued from them. 

Adela gave her a little pinch. 

** Lilian,” she whispered, “speak to him; en- 
courage him to be kind,” 

But the girl only stammered out something 
{narticulate ; she was afraid of taking him at his 
word, atrald of saying the wrong thing. They 
had so long been two that she could not compre- 
hend his desire for anfon. 

A shade of dieappointment crossed his face, 
but Adela smiled at him. 

“Rome was not buflt In a day,” she sald; 
‘bub what a euccess {> was when It was 
finished |" 

He pressed her hand, 

‘ Lilian,” he continued, “I do nob think you 
and I have quite understood each other, and 
pret has been mine; I shonid have made you 


ae a ar mae cae 
a7 Fait ovateney, you ty in 
Ajela, ‘ You must think that yom baves deer, 
Ear fe teow pee neuer STRIE Wilea, 

anes willing to acknowledga. that he has 


i “No, wo 5 tc I) 1 canseb’teee What Bi? 
shld aac i 


waa sbrate | 


Hhaad cites, ont Lam eon 
tom ape i apher iy 
Adela has a ae ante. tees. ‘New los 


me hear yours 
** Have you, Dala! What have you asked }” 
tellings,”’ 


wally ry ct 


"That's the Reotor’s 
darghter ; “and it is not firsh time I have 
had to give you that answer. From our child- 
hood you ever were inquisitive, Lilian, I+ is like 
telllog your wish—Ib would. never come true if 
repeated,” 

“ Adela ie right, and you may make your re- 
quest in private too, my dear, If you like.” 

“' Vory well, l'ul be off!” erled Adela. “A 
‘third element is a restraint ; 3 you will get on 
better without me!” 

Is hardly seemed so, however, In this cass, 
Adela wae the ofled feather between these two ; 
and when she was gone they came toa standstill. 
She found them much where she had left them 
upon her retarn, 

The Baronet gave her such a comic glance of 
despatr that ehe knew he was disappointed, and 
settled herself down with her wn 4 by his side, 
with an encouraging smile. 

She had fixed four o’clock for Horace Lake's 
cal], and had promised Sir.Richard that Lillan 
should be out at that hour; and now she must 
persuade her friend to 5 

“Li,” she half pered ; "do you feel 
very amiable to-day ¢” 

'T bave no sensation which tells me that I am 
the reverse,” she admitted, laughingly ; ‘' so per- 
haps I may traly aozwer yes,” 

44 Ora 1s all right. I thought the dimples 
looked deep this morniog, When you are out of 
sorte they are nowhere. They are regular 
barometers.” 

“Taen you always know when it will be fair 
weather 1” 

“T flather myself I do.” 

" Well, what do you want me to do, Dela?” 

To walk over to the Rectory fnetead of me 
this afternoon. I to be home to four- 
o'clock tes, and mother wilk be.disappolnted not 
to see me, So will you go, dear old girl, as Sir 
Richard wants me to continue a subject we have 
begun together?” 
ful Couldn't I help’papa if you want to go home, 

me Not to-day, old lady, yom, couldn’s teke ib 
In ‘the middie; could she, Sir Richard?” = 
continued, with a exofle, 

« You shall read to me another time, my dear,” 
replied her father, kindly ; ** bat 1’ most have 
Adela this afternoon.” 

Lilian looked disa; bed, but ahs agreed at 
once to go out in Adela’s stead, 


a ihe , 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN THE LION'S DEN. 


PUNCTUALLY at four o'clock Horace Lake rang 
the heavy beil at Marsden Hall. He had expected 
to see two merry faces peeping at him from be- 
hind the window-curtaios ; but all was quiet and 
etlil as a clty of the dead, 

His heart beat strongly with a strange inter- 
mingling of feeling. 

He cid not altogether like coming to Sir 
Richard's house, when the old man had forbidden 
his entrance there, 

Bat Adela had bade him come, and he had 
perfect confidence fo her wisdom, eo he thrast 
the thought aride. S:ill, as he stood at the door 
waiting it would obtrude itself, 

He was, moreover, iv s difficulty as to whether 
he was to ask for Lilian or Adela, or to pretend 
he wanted to see the Bsronet, He decided 
“egsinat the latter plan, considering {t a needless 

tion. 


Ths butler having opened the door he i{x- 
her Miss Thorndyke was within, 
fervent bad 
rd when Adela was fn, 
ayer a bow, 
che my withont hesitation ‘Into the 
s no bright faces awaited bim. 
no Adela leasing upon s maselve gold- 
1 as he had plotured; no quaint 
pof the Baronet’s pompous and angry 
+ wo merry laughter from Lilien, In 


to jal 

i tne tk ont and no Adela; but there fc 

Baronet himee)f, in the depths of a 

o- covered easy-chair, his feet cpona 

knees protected for a oft far rug; 

the bees resting upon the arms of his chair, 

and his fiogers tapping together with a scms- 
what nervous and agltated movement, 

Had Horace seen a ghost he could not have 
looked more confused as his eyes met thoze of 
Sir Richard Freemantle. 

He stopped ehort, and stood etfll, nob knowing 
whether to advance or retire ; feating to speak, 
yet feeling 1b impossible to be silent. 

He had been forbidden the house, and to 
acconnt for his presenca there, if he attempted 
explanation, be-nmouet- bring blame: el Adela, 
and that he would nobdo. , 

Worse. stl, he must ges Lillan into trouble. 
And so he stood silent, his eyes fixed apon.those 
of the Baronet, who understood his 
dilemma, and chuckled visibly. 

‘* Well, young gentleman,” he sald, what 
are you in my library |” 

“TY beg your’ pardon!” stammered Horace, 
mak a the door. ‘I have made some mis- 


take, gar,” ? 
"Since you are 


wBtogt® sald the other, pager 
here you sre pob ie to. geb off so yy as 
that. Come here ! 

Horace returned immediately. 

* Sit down,” continued Sir Richard, 

The tip ony obeyed him, feellog very much 


itke Le te waltiog puptshment, 
And Sone Pay emer “explain your 


presence here, a come. by anyone's in- 
vitation ¥" 

A flush rose to Horace’s face. He determined 
to speak the truth as far as. lay tn hia power. 

Perhaps, .after all, Sir Richard bad sent for 
him, Perbsps he had found ont bis eortt- 
spondence with Lillan. 

“By yours, alr, I conglade,” he sepiled, 


¥ did you try to bolt when you 
young men }” 

“T really oa explain.” 

s o. fa no hi” end be janghed 

until mg to partlally melted, and he 


found himeelf joinin {n bls hoet’s merriment. 
“Show me my ivan Ine : the 


DB. 
" I » 


“ You can ; to ty to your poke” 
Horace Lake was aflent. 
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“ Oan.you deuy iti" 
“]T must decline either to admit or deny,’ he 


“ Staunch ! staunch!” murmured the Baronet 
approvingly to himeelf, then he turned almost 
fiercely on Horace, ‘' Have you obeyed my pro- 
hibitions 1” he queried, 

“TI bave never entered your house, afr, since 
gou forbade tas todo 20,” 

‘*Nor seen my daughter? Nor addressed her 
by letter ¢” 

“This ls a free country, Sir Richard, and I 
have done both!” he answered boldly. 

“Oht you have; and ehe has consented to 
meet ~ clandestinely, aud to reply to your 
letter 1” 

“T have not sald eo. I have a right to speak of 
my own actions, bat none to canvas those of a 
lady.” 

“Not with her father ?"’ 

** Not even with her own father,” 

“ Hamph { Well, I snppose you have got over 
that childish nonsense, which had to prohible ?” 

“ No, ofr, I have not got over my love for your 
daughter, and never shall do co while life lasts,” 
replied Horace gravely, a deep look of earnestness 
about his bright blue eyes. 

“That le unfortunate for you—very unfortu- 
aate—for you can never hops to gain such a prize 
ae the heiress of Marsden Hall.” 

* I carenothing forthe heiress of Marsden Mall,” 
veturned Horace, proudly, ‘If Lilian were a 
cottager’s danghter she would be equally dear to 
me; and I teli you plainly, sir, that I will yet 
win her if ib bs in my power,” 

“ Tn fact, you mean to defy me?” 

“Something very like that, although I say it 
from no lack of respect tor x 


‘and when, may I wk, do you Intend to begin, 


the elege upon my daughter | 

“When she fs of age, and legally entitled to 
guide her own actions,’ 

“Ohl then you will allow me undisputed 
possession of my own child for’two years more!” 
he sald mockingly. “ What if I marry her to 
eomeone eles before that time elapses ?” 

" Lilian would never consent. “She will be true 
to the man who loves her, to whom she has given 
her heart’s affection.” 

“ You s confidently, young man.” 

= at I feel. Teonld no more mistrust 
ber than I would myself,” 

“Very well! Then I am to understand that if 
i withhold my consent yon and my daughter 

withou a " ou 
mean to ithout lt, May I ask what y 
are going to live on #” 

**Tn two years time my ‘share of my father’s 
business will be five hundred per annum ;~I can 
keep a wife upon that.” 

“' But nob as Lilian hae been accustomed to 
ve, ’ 

** She will nob object to the change, belleve me, 
She will be content as the wife of a comparatively 
poor man,” 

"You think so!” 

“Tam sure of it; moreover, my means” will 
lacrease |” ; 

Then you do not desire any allowance from 
me for my daughter's. maintenance!” and Sir 
Richard looked at him keenly. 

“No, slr, I shall prefer to maintain my own 
cit Tah oh heat ee 
a orace a an 
looked the Baronet fall fa 4 

" You are a bold young 
Richard ; “ and you are 
dyke's, are you not #"’ # 

“She fs the best friend I ever had ; there isno 
other girl in the world to be compared with her, 
a Lilian,” EH warmly. 

“And fs nob Lilian jealous of thie wonderfal 
admiration of yours for another }” 

Horace Lake 


i 
5 


‘an sgivated voice, 





“T am glad you think so, Sir Richard!” 

“I think you're honest,” continued the old 
man, slowly, * too honest by half for a lawyer!” 

“I accept your compliment ss a man, and 
resent {0 asa solicitor,” returned Horace, with an 
amused sinfle. 

"It seems to me to make very little difference 
to you and Lilian whether I oppose her marrylog 
you or not, since you are both resolved to have 

‘our own way, whether 1 will or no,” said the 
aronet comically. 

" Ie makes all the difference, sir |” 

"Yea! if l were not only to consent, but to 
help her in a pecunlary point of view!” 

“That is nob my meaning, Sir Richard, 
Neither my dear girl nor I desire your money ; 
it would not add to onr happiness-—but your 
consent would do so, Let Litfan have your 
blessiog apon her wedding-day, and I shall have 
no fear for my darling’s fature.” 
ee My empty blessing! That will contend you, 


‘* Your earnest blessing will more than eatiefy 
us both!” 

‘With no hope of fatare favours /"' 

| desire none whatever !"” 

*S Adela is right,’ murmured the old man, fa 
"Horace Lako, you are a 
better sort of fellow than I took you for. I wish 
you well. I regret my barsh words concerning 
you. You understand fally that if Lilian becomes 
your wife I must seek another to inherit my 
property. ‘ Sappose I were to marry sgain, eb, 
sir? Mavy a man has done ft at a more advanced 
age than mine!” 

** Many, and {i would be a wise thing for you 
to do, rather than be left alone,” replied the 
other, approvingly. 

Sir Richard Freemantle sat up and stretched 


“out his hand. 


“T won't offer to rise; I’m an invalid, and I’m 
comfortable—the ladies spoil me ; Mr, Lake, wo 
are friends—you comprehend me |” 

He clasped the old man’s hand eagerly. 

*‘Nob quite,” he replied, “Am I to under- 
stand that you withdraw your opposition to my 
solv? If so I need hardiy tell you that I am 
indeed your debtor |” 

"You owe me nothing yet, young gentleman, 
and I make no promises; nevertheless I require 
one from you.” 

“ Name it, sir.” 

“Should you meat Lilian when you leave here, 
I do not wish you to mention that you have been 
at Marsden Hall!” 

“Te she not aware of it then?” 

No, she has no iden of fb; Adela and I 

it between us.” 

A of light shot from Horaee’s eyes. 

"If Adela has had anything to do with ft I 
thank her from my heart. Did she gain me thie 
taterview 7” 

"You know she did, you sly fox, Did she not 
write to you berself}” 

** Since you are aware of the fact I confess it,” 
laughed Horace. 

** Bag for Adela Thorndyke you would never 
have entered my doors, young m&n, 20 you know 
yr you have to ; for 1s,” 

am deeply 

* And if you meet L'lian t” 

*'T wili obey your wishes, and be silent.” 

"That ts well; and now, do you know what 
to-morrow {fs 1” 

"You! my dear girl's birthday.” 

" Have you bropght her a present?” asked Sir 
Richard, keenly, 

Mf tof warn her to-day ?? 

‘hen you ex to see to-day 
"TI confess I hoped to do so.” 

“And. now, if you meet Lilian, you will 
mere giving her this love-gifs of youre to- 

> 

With your r 

"Then you won't get it. I. whh my own 
present to be the first she ves to- 
morrow,” 


Horace’s face fell. 
"May I be permitted to send 1} or may I 


“tracer cele em none eile 
ou can scar expect young gen 
man, I shall only have her for two years, 





| 


you for the rest of your life, and yeb you wavt 
to poach upon my preserves!” answered the 
Baronet, but there was a emile larking upon his 
Nps, 

“Jb fe time for you bo go,” he resumed, sud- 
denly. ‘'Lilfan will be back, and I won't have 
you meet her here. 

© May I call to-morrow, air?” 

"Yes! you persevering raecal, call; bri it 
must be at haif-past eight in the morning, and I 
mean to be up myself and present at the inter- 
view!” and Sir Richsrd laughed till he nearly 
choked himself. 


Horace looked blank, and ao disconcerted that 
the other laughed mors and more, 
" Won't that eatlefy you?” boaeked. “Then 


don’t enter my doors agsin !"’ 

“To must bs aa you wish, sir ; but you will nat 
object to my giving hor a letter?” 

“You may give ber what you pleases when my 
own offering is made,” he answered ; " but I ehall 
expect you to keep your word on all points, and 
remember, I am a ticklish old fellow \o eal 
with,’ 

"It I give my word, Sir Richard, I chali keep 
{t,” replied Horace, prondly, 

S* Well, you bad batter give it.”’ 

"I will, sir, and trast to your kindness bo make 
things easier for me than they now appear,” 

"Kindness! Who ever beard of kinduess from 
Sir Richard Freemantle }”’ 

Horace did not anewer him, for he had never 
heard even & ramour of Ib, 

“Not one polite epeech, Mc, Lake }” 

" They are not {n my Iine, alr.” 

"Abi I see you think, like all the rest, I'm a 
hord-hearted old man. Well, weli, of course I 
am, and I pride myself on the fact, and enjoy 
the reputation, and have done so these many 
years, Now go, you young dog; I'm tired of 
you. To-morrow mornlog, ‘at eight-thirty 
punctvally !” 

** I'll knock as your great clock chimes,” 

"Do £0, and now good-day | We have shaken 
hands once, we need not trouble to do [t again 
Ring that bell, Mr. Lake, and my servant will 
show you ont,’ 





CHAPTER XI. 
SIR RICHARDS BIRTHDAY GIFT TO LILIAN, 


Horace Lake was standicg upon the colossal 
steps of Marsden Hall, wafbing for the great clock 
over the lofty archway leading to the stables to 
strike the half-hour past elght, before laying his 
hand upon the med!c7al Vell-pall, to summon 
the solemn batler to admit him to the mansion. 
Bat early as he was, there were two people 
already in the dinfng-room prepared to receive 
bim—Sir Richard Freemantle, and Adela Thorn- 
dyke, The former greeted him with an fndift:rent 

od 


nod. 

Certainly not ay if he had come with his oer- 
mission, and by his {nvitation. Bat Adela's 
bright face and friendly hand-clasp reasaued 
hims moreover, he noticed the breakfast-talle 
wae laid for four, 

"You must humour all Sir Richard's whims,” 
whispered Adela, and turned aside gulokly from 
Horace, that her host should not ses them in 
conversation, 

And he nodded, to show his comprehension of 
her instructions, 

** You cannot see Lilian until she has recefved 
my present,” remarked Sir Richard at length to 
his mabutinal visitor; so, perhaps, you will be 
good enough to go behind that screen, young 
gentleman, and seat yourself in the chair there 
placed for you; and I shall ke obliged by your 
neither moving nor speaking until I give you per- 
mizsion,” and he pointed to a fourfold Japanese 
acreen of black, richly embroidered ia gold, some 
six feet high. 

"Qome along, Horeca!” sald Adela, with a 
bright smile. ‘* What fan! bow delighted onr 
dear girl will be to see you under her father’s 
roof |” 

“Am L really to anderstand, sir, that you 
have consented to Lilian’s becoming my wife!” 
asked the young lawyer, with agitation. 

“Understand what you please,” grumbled the 
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Baronet, “Old folks always have to give way 
in the end,” 

"Thank you! thank you a thousand times,” 
began Horace, but Sir Richard waved his thanks 
aside, “Go to your chair, Mr, Lake; and mind, 
nota word, not a sound!” 

“You shall be obeyed, sir,” he replied 
readily, 

"Then look out of that window all the time, 
Horace,” whispered Adela; and as she stood 
beside him she deftly pinned.a placard on his 
back unknown to him, with the pretence of brush- 

something from his coat, 

‘Come, Sir Richard, and see if that position 
will do,” she laughed; and in another moment 
the Baronet was by her side, and the chuckle 
which Horace had heard several times the pre- 

was audibly repeated. 

* Capital! capital! You always know jast 
what I want, my dear!” he said warmly, 

The thonght occarred to Horace Lake that 
Adela had much to do with the position he had 
taken up, bad since it gave Lilfan’s father satie- 
faction to think she had, the plessant delasion 
could nob affect him In any way. 

The whole transaction, however, was 
strange, and he thought Sir Richard must be 
getting a ittle childish, to wish him to slt behind 
a screen while he gave his daughter his birthday 


present. 

Bat Adela had sald he was to be humoured, so 
of course he must be, The little farce would 
soon be over, and {t would not hurt him at all, 
as he was not invited to perform in it, If he 
bad been he would gladly have taken any part 
assigned to him, to draw him nearer to Lillar, 
and win her father’s favour ; for although he did 
not doubt she would marry }'™, even in defiance 
of his wishes, still he knew, bat too well, that tb 
would be a clond over her happiness to feel that 
she had reached {t by the pavh of disobedience. 

* Here is bo-day’s paper for you, Mr. Leke,”’ 
aald Sir Richard, quietly, aa though {b were 
quite an everyday occurre:.s; to hide people 
pehind screens, 

“ Thank you, sir, but I coald not read, I could 
not concentrate my thoughts ; you forget I’m to 
see Lilian presently.” 

“Not a bit of It; but what’s the use of wast- 
Ing time? You'll get through the leading articles 
if you're a brisk reader.” 

Bat Horace again declined the paper, and 
followed Adela’s instruction to look out of the 
window. 

- * > » 

At that moment something happened which 
none of them had anticlpated. Lillan’s sweet 
voice was heard in the distance singing * Love's 
Request,” 


“ Stay with me, my darling, stay, 
And like a dream thy life shall pass away. ' 


Tae great gong clangei out the announcement 
that breakfast was ready, and the solemn 
butler nolselessly brought in the tea and coffee, 
and the hot dishes, and placed them on the 
table. 

Bat instead of coming Into the room the sing-r 
passed along she hall, and ran out into the keen 
morning air to gather, for her own decoration, a 
bunch of red chrysanthemums, and one of white 
for Adela. 

" Not a word, sir,” whispered the Baronet, 

‘Don’t move, old chap!" sald Adela, *‘ she'll 
be here directly.” 

And Horace sat looking ont of the window, 

Suddenly Lilfan passed. 

Tnvoluntarily he atarted. 

All at once she glanced fn, and their eyes 


met, 

He lald his finger upon his Mpe to enjoin 
silence, and with s joyous laugh the girl came 
dashing into the hone. 

* Dear old Dsla!” she murmured. ‘Tals Is 
her surprise in honour of my birthday! She 
knows papa never appears downstaira till one 
o’clock.”’ 

She rushed fato the room wildly, 

You dear old girl!” she erled, clasping her 
arme aboub her friend’s neck. 

“How good you are! Bat what would papa 
eay if he found ont?” 





‘Hash! w Adela, and she made a 
motion with her hand towards the further end of 
the room, where sat Sir Richard, with the news- 
a, ve hie hands, well up before his face. 

uttered « cry of alarm. 

“Hallo! what on earth is the matter?” he 
inquired, not understanding the cause of her 
agitation, and little dreaming of the apparition 
she beheld through the window. 

“Nothing, papa, nothing,” she answered, 
uneasily, 

Then turning to her friend she whispered with 
mach agitation,— 

“Oh! Dela, darling! Can’b you open that 
window, and let Horace out! It was very kind 
of you ; but it was too great a riak. Oh! what 
will papa do to Horace! I’m sure he will horse- 
whip him 1” 

— 1” returned the other; “ be quiet, 

In the meantime Sir Richard had got himeelf 
out of the depths of his easy-chalr, and was 
approaching his daughter somewhat feebly, bat 
with s kind and aff:ctlonate smile upon his 
handsome old face. And LAlian told herself that 
{t was evident he did not dream of her dis- 
obedience, or that Adela had been a traitor in 
his camp, and had admitted his enemy. 

“ My dear child!” he sald gently; “you are 
surprised not only to see me up, but to find me 
down, ‘I am sure.” 

**T am indeed, papa!” she faltered 

* Tt fe fn honour of your birthday, Lilian,” he 
continued. “I feel I have somewhat neglected 
it hitherto, and Iam going to begin & new era 
to-day,” 

"No, po, papa, you have never neglected it! 
I have many kind birthday gifts of yours!” she 
replied, earnestly. 

“A few ipoor trifles, but I don’t remember 
that I ever tried to do anythlog to make the dey 
a landmark in your life. I never did anything to 
make you feel the happier for being a year older, 
I am sure.” 

* You are very kind! ” she answered simply. 

‘*I want to be, my dear,” he sald, with feel- 
ing ; “and I have a great deal to say to you; but 
coe invited a friend to breakfast, so I must be 

rief.”’ 

"Oh! papa you will guite overtire yourself 
coming down so early. Shall I not breakfast 
with you upstairs ¢”’ 

** No, no ; you forget my friend!" 

"T did, 1 confess!” 

She glanced helplessly towards Adela, but for 
once she seemed to have deserted her, and would 
not meet her anxzfouz eyes. Never before had 
Lilfan felt so vexed with her. 

“Never before had Adela so mismanaged 
everything,” thought the poor child; and the 
feeling came into her mind, that, instead of a 
happy birthday, id was likely to prove the moat 
miserable one she had ever spent. 

* Before we begin breakfast, Lilian,’’ continued 
Sir Richard, with feeling, “I must give Fg my 
offering upon this festive occasion. Yes, my 
dear, I hope you will think the phrase aptly 
chosen—this festive occasion,” he chuckled, 
‘ At the same time I must confess that ft has 
cost me & good deal to do it—more than you will 
realise, perhaps, for I had made other plans, I 
fear. Bat Adela has belped me In the arrange- 
ment of my gift; she knows your tastes better 
than I do, so I hope yon will be satisfied, my 
dear. Accept it with my affectionate love, 
Lilian! You will find it tehind the screen!” 

* Behind the ecreen !"” 

Poor Lillan gave an hysterical cry. 

“Oh, thank you, father; I am sure to like 
it!” sbe said. 

Bat she never moved an loch. 

‘*Whatlere you too kzy to look after your 
own present? I would fetch it for you, my dear, 
bat It le too heavy. I couldn’t lift ft.” 

Adela was making to her to go behind 
the screen, and her father’s next words decided 
her. 
“My dear, we mast go together if you won't 
alone. ” . 


go . 

She glanced appealingly at her friend. 

“Ob, stop him|” she whispered and rashed 
forward, 





In front of her sat Horace Lake, looking out of 
the window, and on his back, little ax he was 
aware of the fact, was a placard bearing these 
words In large letters :— 

‘SA birthday present to my dear daughter 
Lilian, from her affectionate tather, 

* RicHaRD FREEMANTLE,” 


And the signature was in the Baronet’s own 
hand 

“Ob, papa, have you really, really given me to 
Horace 1” she cried, 

“No, my dear; I have given him to you!” 
aid her father, with emotion, coming to her side, 
and kissing her with real feeling. ‘And now, 
young map, it is your turn,” he added, and 


wheeling sharply round, he seated himself at the 
table. 


" Come, Adela,” he sald ; “ we're out of ft, We 
may as well have our breakfast. It Is fortunate 
hot-water dishes have been Invented, or our cut- 
lets would not be eatable,”’ 

Bat there was a look of happiness tn his 
face, anda molstare In his keen eyes, unusual 
to either, notwithstanding hie commonplaces 
words. 

" Lilien, my heart’s darling, mine Indeed now!” 
whispered Horace Lake, a+ he the 
agitated girl to his breast. ‘' Your father has been 
very kind, dearest; he has pub aside his own 
wishee, and has consented to our union.” 

“Oh, Horace! can it be true!” she gasped, 

-“ Qaite, quite trae, dearest,” he answered, 
joyously. ‘No more hidden meetings, n0 more 
surreptitious letters, no more Mercury business 
for dear old Scamp. We may own our love 
before the world, my darling, now. There ls 
only one reservation on your father’s part—!f 
you me you will not be his hefross, 
Will you make thad sacrifice for my sake, 
pet?” 

“Will I nob!” she returned, reaseuringly. 
“Jt I bave no money, Horace, no one can say you 
married me for ft, can they ?” 

"' No, indeed, little one. I should be sorry fi 
they could. How prond I shall be to work for 
you, my own!” 

She looked happily up into the animated 
face. 

“T never dreamed that papa would be so kind,” 
continued she at length. 

“Nor I, It fs all dear old Scamp's doing.” 

‘ Did she coax papa iato it?” 

‘ Taere ts not the least doubt of it.” _ 

‘*Then I wonder no longer. Scamp could do 
anything! With her gentle, saucy ways she 
would win gold from a miser, love from a4 
misan or charity from a parson }” 

He 1 

" What would ber father say at the expres- 
sion of such an opinion, Lillan?” asked her 
lover. 

* He has heard of it before, Horace,” 

‘There is plenty of charity in the Rector of 
Winsthorpe to count in the scale against a number 
of detrimentale.” i 

There is, indeed, He is a mau In a hundred, 
and a parson In a thousand.’ 

"Your opinion of them fs not elevated, 
then?” : 

“No; they preach much, and practise little. 
I am glad you are not one of them.” 

‘A to Sir Richard’s ideas, lawyers are 
all rascals!” be said, amusedly. 

“That is very Mkely. I don’s object to thet 
so much—It Is their trade to make wrong appear 
right; but what I hate is to see wrong things 
done under the cloak of religion !’* 

“There you are quite right, dear; and 
now, my pet, I want to be selfish, and talk of 
ourselves, My dear girl, I do most heartily 
hops this may be a bright and happy year to you. 
When I bought this,” he continued, slippiog 
agipsy ring eet with brilliants from his waistcost 
«| “Thad ao thooght that you would be 
able to wear it for the next two years; but 
now, love, I shell place it upon ite right and 
proper finger, We must take ft off just once, 
dear, to pat on a plain golden fetter, and then 
itcan go bsck sgain for ever. You will wear > 
for my sake, Lilian 1” 
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“While life lasts," she answered earnestly, 
and he once more held her lo his arms in a close 
embrace, “It is lovely!" she eald brightly, 
“ And now shall I show it 


y all means, ff you like.” 

* Oh! there you are,” exclaimed Sir K’chard, 
as they emerged from thelr hiding-piace. “I 
was begloning to think you understocd my {nvi- 
tation to be to lanch, Mr. Lake.” 

“ Have we been so very long, sir? It did not 


Adela for her Horace, 
when the Baronet 

“Don't you think you better walt, young 
gentleman | 


Breakfast fe decidedly cold already, 
and I have quite finshed, Adele, my dear, 1 
poapioe samme ae Will you do them 
for me?" 
" Willingly,” she replied at once. 
* Then we will make ourselvesscarce. I won’ 
refase your arm, my dear, if you like to offer ft,’ 
I ike to offer It,” she returned 
kindly, and sulted the action to word. 
"Papal I mast tell you how grateful I am,” 
whispered Lillian, clinging to his other arm. 
“Don’t, my dear; I never could stand 
thanks, Tae antici 
time 


ted my & good action.” 
"Well! I am gratefull” she returned, with 
tears of happiness {n her eyes, “ whether I may 
ex my feelings or no,” 
“All right, my dear; I suppose you know 
ee 
“ ” 


“Ahl eo did I~so did I, Adela, my dear, 
Tam ready.” ‘ 
“Oh! papa, I must show you my ring. Is it 


pa seo A 
“Very nice, very nice, Soon got the fetters 
riveted—eh, young man! Well, well, youth is 
always in haste, and age fs slow! Very odd, 
very odd, when one has a long life before him, 
and the other may count [t by days. I suppose 
I shall see you at Innch, Mr. Lake?” he added, 
ert “ uch, 

k you very m sir, if I may be per- 
mitted,’’ ey 

“It not, I should then? have sald plainly, ‘I 
wish you good day, young man, as I shall not see 
you at lunch.’ You need never mistake my 
meaning unless you choose,” and the old man 
went off chuckling upon Adela’s arm. 

“You are rather tired, are you not, Sir 
Richard 1” she asked, kindly. 

“A Wttle, my dear, Bat I must begin to 
ry Up my strength for our journey to the land 
0! ” 


"You must, indeed,” 

“Tl take you to Paris, my dear; it is the 
best capital fm the world for amusing yourself. 
You have never been there, have you!” 

‘Never, but you must get better before you 
think of our res; and now, will you rest 
on the sofa I write }” 

“Thank you, lassie, so I will ; I like to watch 


you, 
She gave him a ht glance, wrapped him 
ap, tosnash catinen ook penton teed 
—— waiting for hls instructions, pen in 


Ms. What shall T do without you, Adela?” ibe 
thong aly. eyes resting upon 
aadly, “At latest, when the winter fe over, 


“She will never onderstand my ways as you 
do, my dear.” 

“Oh! I hope so, The light of love will have 
aE pet yd apeed wt of 
"And when she fs married 1” 

"That will nob be for two years, and no one 
knows what may happen before then |” 
Pes nu we found a sweetheart too—eh, 


The hot blood mantied her cheek then left her 
paler than before, 





“You are not likely to hear that,” she 
answered gravely, and the hand that held the pen 
trembled. 


"Forgive me, child!” he said, earnestly. 
“TI did not mean to"pain you ; but you are too 
young to wear the willow for any man, You 
will get over it In time, Adela; it fs not as 
when two lives have grown together, and taken 


deep root!” 

“The heart kKnoweth ite own bitterness,” she 
auswered with a sad smile. “No one can judge 
of the powers of loving or suffering of another. 
As for the willow, dear friend, I do not wear fv. 
If I mourn {6 fs in spirit only. To the world I 
am the same as ever, Adela Thorndyke, the 


a “ 
“Well, well! I wish I could niake you happy 
as casily as I have done Lillan, [ would if {t cost 
me my estate, believe me!” 
‘*T am sure of It,” she replied, with feeling. 
“We ma cspltally this morning, my 
dear 1” he said, g the subject with tact. 
‘We did, indeed!” she answered, a emile 
chasing away the clouds. 
“TI could not quite understand why Liilan was 


so slow in to look after my gift !'’ he went 
on, in a pusz'ed way, 
Adela’s laughter rang out. 


“I daresay not,” she returned ; and then she 
id him how Lilian had eeen Horace from the 
garden, and thonght he was there without his 
ledge, and her horror, when she found both 

ther in the same room, divided only 
her anxlety to get the 
and ay other ont of the 


the situation suddenly struck 
he laughed till the tears trickled 
face, and Adela laughed toc, as 
was no Occil Egerton tn the 


s 


sal 


fie 
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(To be continued.) 








Tr seems to have been the custom to present 
Queen Elizabeth with articles of waarlng apparel, 
other things. Sir Philip Sidney presented 
her with “a cambric smock edged with gold and 
allver lace and set with spangles.”’ Another 
nobleman gave her e “smock worked and edged 
with Venice gold.” The first palr of eilk stockings 
ever worn in England were a New Year's gilt to 
the Queen by Mrs, Montague, the eflk woman, 
In other years she received handsome gowns, 
petticoats, kirtles, doublets 
embroidered with precious stones. 


Frevon eclentiets have seriously taken up the 
artificial colouring of flowers, and a series of lec- 
tures bas been given at the Sorbonne by « 
yo mp chemist ++ aay bowed = 

particular eu ccord: to pro- 
fessor the problem of colouring flowers by artt- 
ficlal means has for several centuries past 
Interested chemists. In 1709 « sclentiet named 
Magnal canted a sensation by producing tube- 
roses of @ most exquisite pink, ordinary tabe- 
roses being coloured by plunging them into the 

Pn my apr Bea fer myer ra 
later a ua, made him- 

famous and distinction to the last 


E 


so the esteemed Paduan was apparently a llar of 
maker of the famous Paduan 
convolvull, Bolssin in 1840 obtained marvellous 
hyacinths and lilles coloured by chemical means, 
and since then not only chemists but practical 
florista have made went ase of dyes in the 
co of flowers. grown in earth 
resin show fine velns of coral red on 
thelr bang ona Earth mixed with fron filings 
some flowers blue, and pansies 
wonderful ag the dipping of their 
yes. 


: 
=: 


! 
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THE STRANGER AT THE MILL, 
siete a aia ell 165.) 


**No, no!’ she exclaimed, energetically, "It 
waa not me—I wae nob even in the room at the 
time. When I went in he was quite dead, and 
whatever I had done would uot have saved 


him!” 


“Tf ig wae not you, who was \b that killed 
him?” 


Mrs. Pole did not seem Inclined to carry out 
her promise, for she showed a decided. inclinati 
to shirk answoriog this qaestion ; but a alight 
pressure ov her forehead of the cold muzz'e of the 
revolver had an fnetantaneous reeult, and she 
whimpered forth : 

“Te waean accident, sir. There was no inten- 
tion to kill the Squire. If he hadn’t woke up at 
the exact minute he would have been al! right; 
but it was his heart disease as coulda’t stand the 
chloroform.” 

‘No prevarication, woman!” cried Mr. Sey- 
mour, sternly. ‘ Again, and for the last time, I 
aek you who put the chloroformed handkerchief 
over the Squire's face }” 

“Tt was—it was——’ Mre. Pole gasped for 
breath, and stole a glance at the lawyer's unbend- 
ing face. “It wae—Mc, Gilbert Dering!” 

o * 





“ * 


There was another nine days’ wonder in W——~ 
when the news spread abroad—as ib did very 
rapidly—that, after ai), Lionel Dering was Invo- 
cent, and hie half-brother Gilbert was the real 
murderer of their uncle, 

The old story, magnified very considerably, was 
told and retold by the gossips of W——-, and, shorn 
of comments, amounted to this :--Gilbert Dering, 
in looking over some old papers, bad discovered a 
plan of the Ivy House that dated eo far back as 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, and {n this plan 
were set down the particulars both of the revol- 
ving window, of the trap-door fn the buttress, and 
the narrow staircase leading down from it to the 
elifis underneath the house. ‘'ae young man made 
no mention of his discovery, but eeems to have 
tarned over fn his mind certafn pians for utilising 
it, with the result thet he finally engaged In some- 
what extensive emuggling operations, in which he 
was asalsted by the housekeeper, Mre, Pole, and 
her son. The latter was the owner of a small 
fishing-smack, and for some time previously 
carried on an {illicit trade in lace, tobacco, &c. ; 
indeed, is was this fact which suggested to Gilbert 
Dering that it might be possible to make a good 
deal of money by entering into a sort of parbner- 
ship, which, of course, he intended to keep secret 
from everyone save the two others concerned. 

The only excuse—tf, Indeed, /s can be urged as 
av excuse—that the young man had was the 
meanness of his uncle the old Squire, who kept 
him almost entirely without money, and at the 
same time openly stated his Intention of leaving 
him nothing fn his will. 

Accordingly, Gilbert embarked in his dangerous 
enterprise, and when there was soything specially 
valuable brought over in John Pole’s fishing. 
smack ib was taken up from the caves beneath 
the cliffs through the buttress staircase and oak 
chamber to the little rooms {n the roof that no 
one ever thought of entering. 

On the night of the Squire’s death the vessel 
had come fn laden with an unusually good cargo, 
and as there was no chance of disposing of [t abonce 
{t was decided to take [t to the Ivy House, and 
let {t remain there antil Gilbert had a chance of 
taking {taway. As fll-lack would have it, Mrs. 
Pole’s letter to Gilbert, telling bim of the Squire's 
change of bedroom, never reached him ; and eo fn 
the small hours of the night he brought part of 
the things up the stafrcave, and was just enter- 
ing through the apertare of the revolving 
window when the Squire enddenly woke and sat 
up in bed, rubbing his eyes, and evidently nob 
fally awake. 

Gilbert declared that when he took out a hand- 
kerchfef, and saturated {b with chloroform which 
he had In a bottle in his pocket, he had no idea 
of doing any permanent Injary to his uncle, His 
intention almply was to stupefy him, so that 
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when be awoke In the morning he should have no 
remembrance of the events of the night, or, if he 
had, that he should imagine he had been dream- 
log. Toe young man forgot the heart disease 
from which the Sqaire was suffering, and which 
was the real cause of his death, accelerated, of 
course, by the narcotic. 

All this was told by Mrs, Pole as she knelt in 
the passage at the feeb of Mr. Seymour, who 
diplomatically kept his revolver well to the 
i 


ore, 

Meanwhile the man In the black silk mask, who 
was none other than Gilbert himself, had become 
alarmed by the prolonged absence of this col- 
league, and, ib is sapposed, had stood for a 
moment behind the curtsined doorway listenivg 
to her confession, which !mplicated himeelf so 
deeply that he decided filghd to be his only 
alternative, 

Abt any rate, when Mr. Cranburn went up- 
stairs to search for bim he found him gone, and 
the means of his escape Indicated by a long 
knotted rope which hung from the tioy window 
in the roof. 

With Mr. Gilbert Dering this history haa no 
more to do. It ls surmileed that he escaped fa 
John Pole’s fishing-boat over to Hollend ; bat 
beyond this his movements are wrapped fn a 
mystery that le never likely to be solved. There 
could bs bat one opinion of his conduct fp 
allowing hia brother to, be accused of the crime 
of which he himself was guilty; but he had 
hated Lionel from earliest boyhood, and had 
always been bitterly jeslona of the elder’s 
position as the Squire's hele; hence it fs not 
improbable that mercevary as well as other 
motives actaated the part he played after his 
uncle's death. 


As for Lionel, he was of course liberated on | a 


Mre. Pole’s statement, and not very long after- 
wards a wedding took place in the village charch, 
ab which a large concourse of spectators 
gathered, 

The greatest possible interest was manifested 
in the ceremony, and people were unanimous in 
the opinion that a handsomer couple than Anice 
ae Lionel Derivg it would be impossible to 

n 

The housekeeper was reqaested to depart from 
Ivy House at her earliest convenience, which she 
did, muttering anathemas.on Anice, whom she 
etill regarded as ber natural enemy. 

Before she went che'admitted that she and 
her sou arranged the ecene In the oak chamber 
that had so frightened Anice on the night of her 
father’s absence from the Ivy House, and that 
it waa done with » view of preventing the young 
lady from ever venturiog in the baunted room 
again, 

That same night cerialn bundiee of tobacco 
were brought ap from the fishing-smack, and we 
know how near Anice was to discovering the 
consplratora aa she passed the osk chamber on 
her way to get a book from the ibrarg. 

Mrs, Pole’s reluctance to having the bouse 
tenaated was vow expisined, seeing that so long 
ae it wae empty there was so much the 
chance for her smuggliog operations to escape 
detection, and the goods could also be taken 
away quite openly and In broad daylight without 
fear of exciting saspicton, 

The house le quite a different place now. The 
gloomy old trees have becn cut down, and alr 
and sunlight play freely om the newly-painted 
fecade, The rooms are merry with the sound of 
children’s laughter and the patter of tiny feet; 
and {ts rmletrees, as the years go by, gains a fresh 
beauty and sweetness tn the halo of happiness 
that excompaases her life. 


[THE END.] 








THe distinction smong animals of requiring 
least sleep belongs to the elephant, In spite of 
ite capactty for hard work, she elephant seldom, 
it ever, sleeps mors then four, or occasionally five, 
houre. For two hours before midnight, and again 
for two hours after one o’clock, these mis-born 


GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 


—20— 
CHAPTER XLY., 


FOUL PLAY. 


Tue Christmas bells were ringing joyously, 
the white frost-work on leaf and branch sparkled 
as if Nature had robed herself ia diamonds In 
honour of the day, and Polly Smith could hardly 
help dancing alovg the road as she walked with 
the rest of the echool-children to the old grey 
charch. 
As the carriage from the Priory went by at a 
rapid pace the children all looked up with esger 
intereat, but they only saw Lady Stapleton’s 
kind face emiling on them from the window, for 
Violet was leaning back with a rain of tears 
g down her cheeks. 
“This fs a sad day for Mrs. Sartorie,” sald the 
Rector, a¢ he walked down bis garden to the gate 
in the churchyard wall with his daughter on one 
aide of him, his wife on the other, and his son- 
fn-law close at hand, “I think it would have 
had been asked to stay on.” 
‘IT am sure she doesn’t want Armitage!” 
raid Cyril, with decision, ‘Sand as.to Belfeather, 
perhaps he’s better out of the way. Ishall go up 
and see her after luncheon ; I don’t sappose she’l} 
mind me.” 
I think you ought to be pub in a bottle and 
labelled ‘Comforting Mixtures” sald Mabel, 
with asmile. ‘' Iam sure you will do her more 
good than anyone else,” 
“Of course I shall!’’ with an amused aruile, 
"Ts there anything I can’t do better than anyone 
Ise f » - - 
‘A few things, you concsited person ;-but 
about this afternoon, don’t you stay too long, 
because the Moretons sre comiug to tea.” 
“Te vall make a point of coming back in time 
to give them all a shake of the hand,” thea he 
opened the gate, end they passed through 
amongst the quiet graves, and the conversation 


A few mlantes later the old familiar notes 
of “Hark the. herald angels alg” pealed 
joyously yeb solemnly through the ancient 
ehurch,— 


“ Peace on oarth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reoonc!led." 


forgotten {n sickening horror and disgust ! 


beautifully 1” 
sort of thing.” 


Christmas Day.” 


was lost to thent. 


her eyes. 


helped a scream of horror, 


{nstead of troubling the public execationer. 





mountains sleep, 


he fancied the rope already round his 





been better if Mr, Armitage and Lord Belfeather. 


Yeb before that day was ended, one asinner’s 
doom was to be pronownesd, end. mercy was 


“Come to Westminster Abbey with me this 
afternoon,” sald Lady Jane, cosxlogly, as ahe 
leant over her brovher’s chalr, and parted his 
black balr with a gentle touch, noticing a 
premature streak of white here and there, 
“They always sicg Handel's ‘For unto us’ #0 


“ My dear girl, can’t you get anyone else to go 
with yout You know I don’t care for that 


“I don’t want anyone else, Do, Ralpb, 
there’s a good boy. You won't refuse me on 


Atter a good deal of persuading he con- 
sented, and they went down to the Abbey fo a 
hansom 


As they knew one-cf the canons they found 
reate in the choir, 80 none of the beautifal service 


Once Lady Jane's ears were startled by a He 
sound Ike a groan, and she looked round quickly 
to see if It came from Ralph, bat he was looking 
mach as usual, and only frowned whea he msd 


If she could have seen Into the,depthw of his 
torn and distraeted heart, ahe could hardly bave 


As he sat there, thinking of bis sfn, feeling the 
hopelessness of any chance of happiness, he 
wondered if Heaven would regard ft as o soffictent 
explation if a marderer doomed himself, without 
appealing to jadge or jary, and hanged himee!f— 


A cold flood seemed to pour down his backbone as 
neck, then 





his sister gave him a nudge, and he was called 
back to reality, and found the reat of the cougre. 
gation standing up at the end of the sermon, 
Lady Jane felt In & subdued and chastened 
state of mind ae she followed the stream of people 
eo on her or nave, 

the organ was forth Handei’s 
*¢ Hallelujah Chorus” in core 5 chords, and » 
sense Pm the inaignificance of earthly things came 
upon her, 
How she had striven with all the strength of 
heart and soul to keep a husband and wife apart, 
in order to retain an old friendship for herself, 
and now the friend was dead and gone, and the 
past seemed like a horrid dream, 
Repentance had eome to her late In the day, 
when the power of making amends had gone from 
her; and now the girl whom she bad-puraned 
ee undying bate was to be her own sister-{u- 

ww. 
There was some mystery about the marriage, 
bat no happiness, of that she was eure. 
Suddenly she clutched Kalph’s arm, with a sub- 
dued exclamation of terror. Nearly startled out 
of his wite, he turned upon her fiercely, but sho 
would giveno explanation except that she had 
seen & face among the crowd—the ghostly face of 
a friend that was dead | 
Kalph made no remark, only,— 
=" Carse it; it’s enowlog. What fools we were 
to come out |! 
Bat Lady Jane was trembling all over, and she 
did not hear a word or see & fiske, 
* * 


a 

Mabel Landon though devoted to her husband, 
could not have been called an exacting wife with- 
out gross fojustice ; but atill, when the afternoon 
passed away, and he never came back, and ever 
the Moretons—some very old frienda—got up to 
fo. saying they could wait no jonger, & throb of 

old jealousy pasted through her heart, as so 
saw that Violet had the power to keep him away 
from her, éven on Christmas Day. 

The brief daylight bad vanished long ago, and 
ab last with a pout on her pretty lips she went 
slowly upstairs to make herself look smart for 
the evening. He eurely couldn’t be intending to 
dine at the Pdory? No, that would be too 
dreadfal,but he had said that he would come back 
fa time bo see the Moretons, and he had broken 
his promise, She had never koown her husband 
break a promise before, : 
Meanwhile what was happening at the Priory 
to make Mr. Landon ao ee ee of hie 
wife? He walked up about O'clock, and 
found both y Stapleton and her niece 
sitting fn front of a huge firefa the boudolr, eact: 
with a book on her knee, Lady Stapleton ws 
trying hard to forget her ennui in the adventures 
of a most carloat heroine, bat Violet was reading 
her novel with an expression of essttled melan- 
choly on her pale face, more as ff it were a book 
of sermons, snd she was ont of sympathy with 
the author. 

She brightened up & little when Cyril appeare? 
and dropped into a seat by her elds, He did not 
try to cheer her ostentatiously, but he led her 
thoughts back tothe old deys when they were 
children together, and Bertle Mayne had played 
tricks on them all fa turn. 

Lady Stapleton laughed heartily ab some of 
thelr reminiscences, for they were certainly very 
fanny, and tea-time came upon them as quite e 
surprise. Cyril eald he couldn’t stay for {t on 
pain of deatb, bat Violet pleaded that he mast 
bave one cup before going out into the cold, e 

drank it standing, so that the Inxuriont’, 
comfort of hia easy chair should not tempt hic 
to stay boo late, and was jast putting ids empty 
cup upon the Sevres china tray, when the door 
burst opev, and as they all turned round fo 
startled surprise to’ ese what was coming, 
there was Mrs. Milton—bat Mrs, Milton #0 
altered by terror that she scarcely bore 

avy resemblance to her former self. 

She marched across the room to where Lady 
Stapleton was sitting, and threw upon her kuce, 
to her intense amazement, a man’s fine cambric 
shirt, Lady Stapleton stered at ft in damb 
eurpriss, whilst Milton pointed ati with » 

finger, her ample chest heaving so tha’ 


she could scarcely speak, 
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*'The button—my lady—the very bation!” 
he gasped. “ I could awear to it anywhere, In 
any court of jastice!” 

“ Bat if it fs, my good woman, what depends 
upon ib?” alarmed by the housekeeper’s an- 
wonted excitement and nob expecting for a 
moment the true cause, or she would certainly 
have hurried her into another room. 

“Ab! whatdepends upon it I must leave for 
the lawyers-to find out |” pushing back a strand 
of greyish hair which had fallen In most un- 
oataral untidiness acrowaher face." Don’t you 
see, 1£ I sewed this button on to Master Jack’s 
abirt ab Holly Bank (Violet started from her 
chalr and Ustened breathlessly), how in the name 
of all — wonderful did It: get to shad place in 
France }” 

Lady Stapleton threw up her hands in utter 
bewilderment, .bat.she. began to see that Mr. 8». 
John's name would be menticned in another 
solonte, and she caid, hurriedly, — 

“ Come late another room.” 

“No, aunt,” eald Violet, gravaly, “ this seems 
to. concern me. more than anyone else here,” 

* You took this shirh out of ths portmanteau I 
brought back.fcom France?” asked Ogril in- 
tensely puzzled; ‘‘and yet you say 1d was at 
Holly Bank?” 

Of cmrse it was, Mec. Sirtoris went off in 
the storm,” Mrs, Milton went on forgetting all 
on ~ secret. i 

iy Sxapleton groane 

“You mean Mr, 8b, John.” 

e WF pees whichever you iike to call bia, 

r 

“* Ssop !”. eried Violet, trembling all over, 
“What does she mean! Auni, tell me?” 

Lady Stapteton took Violet's hands. 

“ Op, may-poor child—I-kept It from you—I 
did it for the beat |” 

“Me, Bt. Johoa—Jack !” and with » bitter cry 
of unavalling regret, Violet threw herself down 
on a conch, and covered her face with her hands, 
“Lady Stapleton, fe this true?” cried Cyril, 
aroely his ears, 

‘Ibis, He wouldn’s les me tel! you, but I 
almost thonght you must suspect,” 

Oh, If you had only told me!” he said, 
earnestly, thinking to biraeelf, * Violet need 


Mra, Milton jaid her hand apon bis arm, still 
ander the Influence of great excitement, 

“You see, air, Master Jack went off Ina 
burry and left his thiags at Holly Bank. I aiways 
thought {6 was mortal queer that he never sent 
for them—but we oever knew what happened 
that night,” sinkiog her voice to a mysterious 
whisper—" and we've got to find out {"* 

“What do you mean?” sald Cyril, putting 
his band to his forehead, and feeling as if every 
idea in his head had been turnad topsy-tarvy, 

“Thappen to know that somebody went to 
Master Jack’s room the night before Mr. Armitage 
clver tope St the bostog: tn, le, drewuing-bag— 
allvar boles 4 - 
which I found the next day—and Jane cella me 
she heard Mr, Armitage's door open and shut, 
snd as she was lying awake she saw the light of 
& candle pass her door in the middle of the 
night. She was on the beat floor that 
ulght, for the rain had flooded her own room—. 
and she was jaston the way to Mr. Sartoris's 
coom. And I eald there was a portmanteau 
mileelog when we Iefs Holly Bank, ouly Webater 
would have it that !¢ waen’: likely. 

“Aud what's the upshot of it all?” 

“That there's been fol play—and tha: Mr, 
Armitage fs at the bottom of it,” _ 

“You can’t think——{” stepping back In 
horror, 

‘I do, air; I belleve ag sure as I stand here 
that he’s murdered my poor master.”’ 

_ “Bash | thiok of your mistress!” with o 
horrified glance ‘at the sofa where Violet was: 
—— — deep, tearless sobs of maddening 


“I do think of her, sfr, and I pray Heaven,” 
looking upward, with her cap all ene Pr 
bese oe elnfuliest wedding that ever 

a 

“Shall I ever forgive myself |" sald Lady Sta- 
pleton, the tears runnicg down her ted 


"You'did ib for the best,’ he sald, out of the 
kindnevs of his heart, but be thought he. would 
fiad ip hard to forgive her himself, and that he 
never could if he were Violet, 


F CHAPTER XLVI. 
LADY JANE TAKES A PLUNGE, 


Ornm Lanpoy never kept anything secret 
from his wife, for he could trust her like a second 
eelf ; but they both agreed that it was better for 
the present to take as few psople as possible Into 
thelr confidence. 

Mabel forgave him freely for nob having come 
home before, when she heard the cause of his 
detention ; and having taken an {nvincible dis- 
Mike to Mr. Armitage, she was ready to put the 
worse construction on all his actions. She re- 
membered vividly all the events of the day after 
the storm, when she went over td Holly Bank to 
inquire after Violet, and she reminded her hus- 
band of ell that had 

Ib did eeom odd, on talking {b over, that Ralph 
Armitaye should have been sent to fiod Mr, 
Sartorli—-as they must now learn to call him, 
Instead of Mr. Ss. John—and to ask after him 
at the station, when he must have been quite 
tired out, 

Mabel recollected his curious manner about the 
hat, when Lady Jane so eagerly cross-examined 
him, and his deathly pallor dariog the whole 
time, She was also convinced that he hated 
Mr, Sartoris with a deadly hatred that must have 
made him wish todo him harm. Also they both 
koew that he coneldered Mr. St, John as an 
obstacle in his path, and it was terribly possible 
that he might have used some means for re- 
moving him, if the presumed fact of the enlcide 

in France were once proved to be a fiction, 

Lady Stapleton was in a state of mind border- 
ing on distraction, and she telegraphed for Bartle 
Mayue, who was fortunately spending his 
ne sac in Eogland, to come at once to the 


Nothivg would comfort Violet; she walked 
about the house dry-eyed, silent, and white as a 
sheet. She made no comp'alat, but her aunt 
shivered when she met the weary gaze of her 
lage dark eyes, 

**If they had only told me!” The thought 
was constantly in her mind night and day ; but, 
with wonderfal forbearance, she never said It to 
her aunt after that first wild of reproach, 
If she had only known, how gladly she. would 
have thrown herself into his arms, and forgotten 
all her sorrows whilet res on his heart! Ib 
was maddening to thiuk how she had struggled 
against her growing love for ber husband’s rake, 
and actually sent him away from her, when her 
heart was ploading fcr him so hotly all the while 
She felt as if she would really go mad if che 
thought, about It too much ; but, do what she 
would, she could think of nothing else. 

Oace, when Bertie and Cyril were erage | 
io the library, she opeved the door suddenly, 
asked them what they were talking about, 

Bartle said,— : 

- ©*We'll tell you all about [b presently, If you'll 
only leave us slone,” 

“Nos you must tell me now!” sitting down 
his side, leaning her elbows on the table, and 
face on her hands, " Cyril, you know that ib 
best to give me something to think of, and 
are taikicg about husband, Iam sure. 
ton siid something about a shirt,” with » 
h h; “what bad it to do with Jack’s 
Bertie looked at Cyril], who nodded, and then 


he sald, gravely,— 

“We thick ip ts possible that Jack may have 
died in Eogland, aud that Armitage, for his own 
Purposes, invented the etory about Belleville.” 

“* Ab!” with s long-drawn breath. ‘' Then 
he died the night of the storm, and Ra/ph knew 
it, and kept {p dark 1” 

Both pare were startled, 

a — 

rc" do you think so?" relisved to find that 

the {dea of murder had not entered her head 


ees 


Bs 


ei 





| 


"Oh! for so many reasons,” sadjy, ‘* He did 


not know thai Mr. Ss. John was Jack,” her voice 
, ‘and he was jealous of him. He wanted 
me to think that he didn’t care to come back.” 

The two men looked n‘ each other. 

"Don’t you think somebody ought to have 
amesed that his master was dead, when 
Trampater came home at Ralph Armitage’s heels ! 
I asked the groom about ip long afterwards, and 
he said Mr. Armitage scarcely seemed to know 
the poor horse wae there. Oh! I've seen It 
before my eyes so often, with the empty saddle, 
and the stirraps swaying againat its flanks!” ber 
browe meeting together in a frown of pala, 

"You must remember that the porter sald 
Jack went up to town by the seven o'clock train,’ 
put In Bertie, determined to see both sides of 
the question, 

“We have only Armitage’s word for {t," said 
Cgril, qaickiy, 

“ Was there no one but him to Inquire!” 

*T was isid up with « feverish cold, and you 
must remember that everyone was taken up by 
your slater’s lilness.”’ 

“Ah! I suppose so, Bat, after all, I don’t 
see how you dispose of the French basinees, 
Why, you went thers yourself,” turning round 
upon him, ‘‘and yeu toid me they were honest, 
straightforward people, who wouldn't have 
thought of decetving you!” 

" Yeo,” eald Opril, thonghtfally ; “bat thay 
might have been deceived, and we never had the 
gumption to take a photograph.” 

“Jove! I'll stard for Bolleville to-morrow, 
and cali on Lady Jane on my way thromgh 
London.” 

“Lady Jane!” echoed Violet, in ‘eurprise, 
with a touch of displeasure, 

“Yes, you know they were old friends,” sald 
her brother, ia his off-hand way, “and if she 
happened to sce Jack after that Holly Bank 
affair, 16 would smash up all our theorles at 
once.” 

*“* Tf we prove the 'man a—a—liar,” said Ofril, 
hesftating as the awful word ‘' murderer” 
hovered on the tip of his tongue, *' your sister 
will be released from her engagement.” 

“Cortainly,” sald Bortle, promptly, as i? the 
deciston rested entirely with him. 

“Yes, ff he has only won my promise by a 
fraud, I shall be free,” Violet zald to herself, 
with a throb of reilef, “Even if he blew cut 
his brains the responsibility would not be 
mine,” 

“ Mind, if Armitage comes down here fn wy 
absence,” sald Bertie, as he was battoning up his 
ulater the next day, "you shat the door in hia 

face,” 
“Ho will be rather surprised, won't hei” 
Violet asked, as she gave an additional polish to 
his bat with her small white hand, 

Let bim be surprised ; {b won't hurt him,’ 
and with a hasty kles he jamped into the Rectory 
dogeart which Cyril had. brovght to drive him to 
the atation, 


. % . . o 


Lady Jane waaloa fiatter of excitement, for 
she had taken the plange over which she had 
been hesitating so long, and ib was already 
announced to the world in general, and her own 
friends in particular, that she was engaged to 
Mr, Lumplington—the modern C; ccaus—the city 
millionaire, She thought to galre natural that 
Bertie should cali to congratulate her, and 
received him with « cordial smile and a alight 
blush. 

“Now what is she dolog that fort” Bartle 
said to himeelf, with an foward smile, “ She 
must know I'm not to be taken in by that sort of 
thing.” 

He sat down and began conversation in an essy 
manner ; but the expected congratulations never 
passed hie lips, because the fact of the engage- 
ment bad not reached his sare, 

He had ‘made up bis mind nob to say « word 
about Ralpb, for he could nov reconcile tt with 

idea of honour to worm anything ont of 
Lady Jane which could be used as evidence 
t ber brother, It was a different thing 


to ask her {f she had seen Sartoris afrer the 
storm, because, if she said she had, that would 





go to prove Ralph's innocence; but he meant 
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to make the question 
sible, 

* You haven't heard the last piece of news,” 
she sald, with another blush, after walting in 
vain for him to make an opening. 

“No, what'sup? If it hadn’t been for poor 
Sartoria‘s death, I should have thought you were 
golng to aay—that he bad turned ap!” 

The colour deepened in her cheeks, 

*§ Don't talk of him,” she sald, hurriedly. “I 
am going to be married.” 

*‘ Indeed?" oponing bis eyes rather wider 
than usua'’. * Ailow me to wish you joy! And 
pray tell me who Is the happy man?” 

“You must have met him constantly—Henry 
Lumpington,” 

“Oh—ab! the modern Crcoius! They won’s 
say of you, Lady Jane, ‘Nov wisely, bat too 


sound as cacnal as 


well.’ Cash fs the one god to whom we all bow 
down.” 

"Yes, I know it, You think I'm selling 
myeelf,” 


“In one sense. When you made up your 
mind to give up your freedom, you made a gocd 
bargeln.’ 

‘Well, and wasn’t it wise?” her head in the 
alr, 

“Most certainly | 
you wouldn’t marry.” 

“] don’t see why you need have troubled your 
head about me, Mr. Mayne! ’ 

'* Don’t you, Lady Jane?” a smile curving the 
tips of his moustaches, ‘‘ By the bye, can you 
remember the last time you saw Jack Sartoris, 
I wanted, if possible, to fix the date when he left 
England }” Ae 

Did she remember? She could see him now 
as he etood thad last time on the hearth-rug, 
with an expression of deepest sadness on his 
handsome face—the sadness which sprang from 
his unanswered letter. He was golng down to 
Farndon Court, and after that he sald there was 
nothing to keep him in England. She had 
begged him to stay, but he shook his head. 
“Tm not wanted here,” he sald, and she had 
barst out crying, and he had been so gentle and 
so kind, and told her she was his truest friend, 

There was a pause——-a deep sigh, and then she 
said, as carelessly as she could,— 

“Tp muet have been jaet before I went down 
to the Forreaters. I had been there nearly a 
fortnight when Violet was taken so ill.” 

" And you are certain that you never saw him 
since!” 

** Haven't I told you so? Is fb likely I shonld 
make a mistake!" impatiently. 

"I only know If anyone asked me suddenly 
after one of my friends, especially as to the last 
time I saw him, I should have to rack my brains 
for half-an-hour,” 

* Do you think Violet will consent to come to 
my wedding!” turning the subject abruptly, as 
‘Mr, Mayne dld not fall to notice, 

"] don’t think so, But when fs ib to be?” as 
it crossed his mind that perhaps something might 
occur to prevent fd ; for a man mightsbrink from 
merrying the sister of a murderer, even if she 
chanced to be an Earl’s daughter.” 

** Henry ts in such a hurry,” she sald, with a 
; “so I suppose 1b will be before the end of 
Jenuary,’’ 

“Ab! that’s right; before he has time to 
play ducks and drakes with his fortune. I 
koow if I were engaged to an heiress, 1’d have 
the ceremony the next day. Well, good-bye, 
Lady Jane. I am sure I hope you will be 
happy,” looking down fnto her face with an 
amused smile, as he thought how he had worrled 
her fn the days gone by. 

“Thanks—I mean to be. My mother will be 


Lalways thought It a pity 


in directly.” 
"So sorry I can’t wait. Awfally busy—heaps 
of oe todo, Give Lady Oldthorpe my kind 
8.” 


= had reached the door when she called him 


“Mr, Mayne, can you tell me when my 
brother's marriage is likely to come off! I am 
80 apxlous about him—he looks so ill.” 

** He can’o look worse than he did at Holly 
Bank. As to the wedding,” he stopped and 
hesitated in a way that was very unlike his cool, 





collected self, “I shonldn’s be in a hurry if I 
were he—better keep out of the way. Violet’s 
not well,” 

“ He doesn’t like to keep out of the way, when 
Cyril is always hanging about the Priory,” said 
Lady Jane, Se 

" Cyril does her all the good fn the world,” look- 
ing straight Into her eyes, ‘‘He has been a 
truer friend than most from first to last.” 

Then he went quickly to the door, bowed 
and disappeared, whit Lady Jane stood where 
= -_ left ber with an angry fiash on her 
cheeke, : 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
‘' WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME YOU saw Him t” 


* Just seen Mayne off,” remarked Ned Clin- 

ton, as ¢- atood at the clab window watching the 
Bere - y. 

‘Where has he gone to?” asked Armitage, in 
surprised relief, for he always felt uneasy when 
his futare brother-in-law was on the scene, 

‘France! Up to mischief I bed a fiver, for 
he wouldn’t say a word as to where he was going 
—or what he was up to.” 
aes ; suppose London {sen’b gay enough for 

m ” 

" He’s not going to Paris, if you mean that, 
and he's coming back directly. He vowed the 
journey was an awful bore, but that was gammon, 
I fancy |" 

Gone to France! To Ralph, with the one 
thought always fo his head, France was Auvergue. 
Auvergne was Belleville, Belleville was the 
place where Jack Sartorla was supposed to have 
committed suicide. Oould Mayne have gone to 
make fresh Investigatione on the spot, after all 
this — of time? Why couldn’t he be satie- 
vs ; th Landon and Godson’s account—curse 


Bat, after all, there was nothing to fear, 
Neither Monsfeur nor Madame Simon knew any- 
thiog, so there was nothing they could betray. 
He told himeelf that he had guarded against 
every eventuality, but when he went on to 
Eston-square he was vaguely uneasy, This 
uneasiness was redoubled when he heard that 
Mayze had been with his elster, and had asked 
her If she remembered the last time she saw 
Jack Sartorls, 

Lady Jane watched him as the firelight played 
on his face, The old vague fear rose in ber 
heart, as she saw that odd expression, almost like 
terror, in hiseyes, Why wae it that the name 
of Jack Sartoris always had such an effect on 
him} Surely now that he was dead, and com- 
pletely removed from his path, he need nob dis- 
tarb himeelf about him. 

* Did you tell him about Lumplogton?” he 
asked, presently. ‘ 

"Yes, he advised me to be quick about It,” 

“Did he ssy the eame of mine?” eagerly. 

* No, quite the reverse, You are to keep ont 
of Violet’s way for the present, and he seemed 
to think your wedding had better be put off till 
Doomsday.” 

* He said that?” leaning forward and grazp- 
ing the arm of the chair on which he was sitting, 
with a nervous clatch, “Did he give any 
reason }”’ 

His voice was so harah—his manner so strange 
—that her heart misgave her terribly. She got 
up from her chair, and knelt down by bis side, 

"Ralph, I can’t bear it any longer!” she 
sald, trembling all over. “Tell me—tell me 
anything—I'd ratber hear {tb than be kept any 
longer in suspense.” 

He put bis hand on her shoulder, and held it 
tight, bat he did not look into her uptarned 
t f 


face, 

" Look here, Jane,” he sald, harshly, “ do you 
want to drive me away from you entirely} Isn't 
{t enough to madden me? Violet hates me, and 
each day she sees me she hates me worse than 
ever?” 

* Nonsense, she can’t hate you. She has pro- 
mised to be your wife |” 

“Yes, I have her promise; bu 
rather be in her grave, Pleasant, 

a bitter langh. 


she would 
pb 109” with 
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“Imposelble | utterly agea'nst common sense. 
My poor boy, you are nop making yourself 
miserable about that 1” 

"Come, get up,” he sald, irritably, ‘‘ it’s s0 
ridiculous to be kneeling there.” 

** Tell me one thing before I go,” looking him 
straight in the face. ‘When was the laat time 
you saw Jack Sartorie 1” 

As she looked, hia face became an ashen hue, 
his very lips lost every atom of colour. He 
tried to speak, but something seemed to choke 


him. 

“Ralph!” she almost screamed, ae abe caught 
hold of his arm in her terror, The sound of her 
voice seemed to loose his tongue, 

“ Caree you! You are always bothering!” 
he eald, savagely, throwing off her hand, and the 
next minute he got up and left the room, 

Days passed before she saw him agaiv, and all 
the while the fear kept growlog in her heart. 
It was always there, even when she was busy 
about her trousseau, or listening wich ears that 
scarcely heard to her lover’s pretty speeches. 

Mr, Lampington was a prosaic man, with 
rather a short, square figure, and a plain, sen- 


alble face. 
The speeches did not come naturally to 
him, eon he fale that they belonged to the ric 


he had.to play, so he indulged in them, and felt 
az @ bear might when ‘stooping to play like » 


kitten, 

Seeing the brother so gloomy and reserved, and 
each day moe haggard and wan, 
noticing also that his fancce’s sptrits varied more 
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Jane, and had deluded himeelf with the idea that» 
though she had been accustomed to the highest 
soclety from earliest youth, he was the first 

to strike her fancy. 

His manner perceptibly altered, and he took to 
watching bis fature brother-fn-law whenever he 
found in the same room with him, which 
pleased nelther Ralph nor hie elster, 

The former, unable to keep away from Leighton 
in epite of Bertle’s suggestion, burrled down to 
the Priory, and was utterly dumbfounded when 
Webster, acting upon Instructions, told him that 
Mrs, Sartoris could not see anyone, 

He would walt and send in a message, in reply 
to which be wae told that Mrs. Sartorls was sorry 
be had taken the trouble to come down, but {t was 
utterly impossible for her to see him, 

He scribbled an angry line ona card, and turned 
away with a muttered oath. 

Had anything happened? He was so miserably 
oncomfortable that he resolved to call at the 
Rectory. 

Certainly is would only be polite to pay them 
a vielt, as Mre, Landon was his cousin by marriage 
and he had never been to her mother’s house 
since he was a guest at her wedding, 

Aa he stood tn the ivy-covered porch he thought 
of Violet tn her grey dress, with the wietfal look 
In her soft dark eyes, and the slow, sad smile on 
her lips. 

Ibwas here that he first asw her, and what 
havoc she had wrought In hie life, 

Then he found that the servant bad opened the 
door, and was waiting for him to speak. 

In answer to his question, he was told that the 
ladies were engaged, the Rector was in the 


but was expected back that afternoon. 

At any other time he would have been rather 
relieved and gone away, thankfuiat having “ done 
the polite” at such little cost, Bat now every 
excuse seemed to have a sinister significance, 

He had not heard Mabel entreat her mother to 
say ‘‘ not at "as she could not endare Mr. 
— but he felt that the engagement was a 
fiction, 

He knew that Landon Lodge was in the county 
of Somersetehire, and that ib was perfectly natural 
for Cyril to go to his own home ; but he thought 
of Crannock station, and the two men there who 
could give him the lle, and a terrible misgiving 
came over him. 

At Victoria he saw Bertie Mayne jamp out of a 
hansom and hurry across to the London, Chatham 
and Dover part of the station, 

He ran after him, and caught him up just as 
he waa about to pass through the gate vo: the 
Leighton platform. 

“I wanta word with you, Mayne,” he called 
out, and Bertle stopped, but he turned without 
aay smile of greeting, and his good-looking face 
was stern as a jadge. 

" Look sharp, or I shall lose my train.” 

Ralph flushed, and his eyes had an angry ligh 
in them, 
wat ee sciengahe he door in in my 

ab rlory, why you qgaietly tell 
sister I had better keep away 1"’ m4 

Bertle did not answer for -a minute, keeping 
down with difficulty the rage and disgust that 
were making hie heart throb wildly. Then he 
raised his eyes, looked Armitage straight in the 

and said coldly,— . 

““If you-can’b Imagine a reason, I won’t suggest 

one,” 


He had the satisfaction of seeing the unhappy 
man turn ghastly white; and then, without a 
word, he walked through the gate and made his 
Lay SSeaeum & throng af poopie te ihe trade, He 

no doubt now that Ralph was a murderer, 
bat whilst shrinking from him in horror and loath- 
ing, he could not make up his mind how he ought 
to be dealt with. He thought of the Earl and 
Countess of Oldthorpe. 

Thelr eldest son, Lord Beaumont, was » mere 
nonentity, and all their hopes were concentrated 
on R ‘theirsecondjson. Was Ib hisduty to bring 
down hairs In sorrow tothe grave? He 

bof Tal Zone-h anabved conte gunk. 
ment, bub not such an awful blow as this? She 


whisper of this ‘tragedy ever got abroad, Lamp- | and got them to pub a beard of just the same 
ington was sure to break {t off. Ralph was her | colour as Jack’s on to Armitage’s, because I knew 
favourite brother. Would she ever be able to | that when he passed himself off as Sartorls his 
Sanaa if he died on the gallows? He | first thought would be to buy a false board.” 
soot ° Ra — _ would aa — | “I never thought of that!” 
was known that one of the highest) «tacktly Idid. I showed them both to the 

aristocracy had steeped bis bands in blood, | Simons at the same time, and asked them which 
The Landons were nearly connected with the | was the Eogliishman who drowned himself, With- 
Armitages, and It would scarcely be pleasant for | out the slightest heeltation they pointed to Armi- 
Ogril to help to convict hiscousin. And yethow | tage’s, Not content with that I went to the 
could they let the einnergo unpunished? Bertie | priest, and telling him that it waa a case of die- 
thought how hehadealdto Lady Janethathecould | puted identity, asked him the same question with 
have watched Sartoris being skinned with the | the same reeult, No one hada shadow of doubt, 
greatest satisfaction, bat now that ue» had reason | and now I don’t think there ls the elightess doubt 
to think he was murdered he began to jadge him | Armitage ought to be swung, But what did you 
— ee jn ii PLS | do down in Somersetehire ?” 

ip*, Biver all, from the very beginning, he, } dr d, but nothing was 
was the victim of a plot in which the brother and | joucd At the station teoy. quite welt’ co 
sister were both implicated. membered the storm, because a tree had fallen 
Daring Violet’s first illness at the Priory he had | across the railing of the platform, and they wers 
written_to her—as he told Lady Stapleton—and | busy the next day getting 1t away. Not a soul 
received no answer ; and now Violét said she had | went up by the quarter to seven—tbhey were 
never seen the letter. Mrs. Milton said that Lady certain of that, and the porter remembered « 
Mayne took charge of all letters addressed to Mrs, pentleman riding over the next morning to nek If 
Sartoris, and read them to her daughter when she | anyone did. 8) you see he told athunderlog lle 
was well enough to lsten; but she was quite | gbont that, and we can understand why he was 
certain none had come from Mr, Sartorle, for it | go anxtous todo the whole thing himeslf, and stop 
would have made quite a fuse in the house, and | anyone else from making inquiries.” 
she would have been sure to hear of It. | And to think of his maklog ap to Violet 
That Lady Jane would have had the will to stop | throngh ft ali! Hanging’s too good for him— 
ft he felt no doubt, but he did not see how it that's fact,” sald Bertle, with conviction. 
conld get into her hands, The cold-blooded 
treachery of the whole{thing made him sick wlth (70 be conthwued.) 
disgust. 
“Well,” said Cyril, eagerly, as soon as they | 
were In the dogeart which he had brought to | 
fetch Bertie, what news ?” 
"There isn't a doubt that Armitage isthe man | Manamp Davonrer: "On, dear! 1 don't 
who hoaxed the Simons, and pretended to commit havea mlaute’s peace when my husband is {fn 
suicide |” | the house. He is always califog me to help him 
Opril drew a deep breath, as now that they were | do something or other.” Mother : ‘' Whao does 
alone fn a country road he let the mare subside into | he want now!” Daughter: He wants me to 
a walk. go upstairs jusb to thread a needle for him, so 


I took the two photographs to Elliot and Fry’s, | that he can mend his clothes.” 
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SOCIETY, «. STATISTICS. 


Tus four King Georges of England all died on 
the same day of the week. 


Ar Schonbrunn, the Austrian Eo:peror’s Palace’ 
fs the finest collection of orchids in the world 
uumbering 18,000 plants, 


Knye Epwanrp Is amode! of regularity, Every 
hour of the day hee its allotted fanction, either 
for work or for recreatfon, 


Lrxz her mother, the Empress Frederick, 
Peincess Charlotte. wae married almost straight 
from the school-room, and in 1879 her only child 
was born. Princess Charlotte’s daughter, too, 
married very early, and le now the wife of Prince 
Helnrich of Reuss XXX; thus the late Qasen 
iad a married great-grandchild. 


Storres fonumerable are told concerning the 
visits of Qaeen Victoria to the Riviera, and her 
acts of kindness to the peasants while staying in 
the nelghbourhood of Nice. The coming of Her 
Mojesty was looked forward to with .generous 
pleasure by the poor, who were always r to 
ahow by lttle attentions their admiration for the 
Quesn. 


Tue woman of 1800 wasin a position of depend- 
enca as compared with the woman of 1900, 
whether we look at her legal position, her educa- 
tion, or her social restrictions, The decay of the 
chaperon mpy seem to be » superficial trifle, but 
this in reality the symptom of a change which 
will affect the twentieth century even more than 
tt has affected the nineteenth, 


Tur jewels {a possegslon of the Greek Church 
ave worth more than the collections of all the 
crowned heads of Earope, The Church has been 
accumulating these treasures. for many years. 
The figures aud pictures, au well as the holy books 
ia the Greek churches, are studded with gems 
of Immense value, and the charch plate is ao 
er that it la impossible to ostimate Its 
value, 


Tax first Royal visitors that Qaeen Victoria 
entertained after her accession to the Throne were 
the King and Q een of the Belgians, who went 
to Windsor Castie at the end of October, 1837, 
soon after the Qseen’s first arrival at this 
restdence. Their Mojesties stayed nearly three 
weeks, and constantly rode out with the 
Qaeen, 


Tue crown of the first King of Prussia is still 
{n existence, and is preserved amonget many other 
fateresting relics of the Hohenzollerns, The 
jewels have, however, been removed, and only the 
gold part remains, Ibis enormously heavy, and 
actually weighs three pounds. ‘The crown Is 
lined with red velvet, and the gold of which it fs 
composed fs solid, which accounts for 
welght, 


Qurrw Draica of Servia hae become very 
popular In that country, and she seems likely 
to be of great benefit to the people, Mer 
Majesty ts generous and anxiousto promote the 
welfare of her hasband’s subjects, and, now It is 
known that she has powerfal friends, ib fs 
expected that Servia may have a period of peace, 
and that the evil influence of the ex-King Milan 
will bs dons away wish, 


Toure fsa new field open to trained nurses, 
Formerly their services were only reqaired In 
casos of sickness. Now, sccording to the New 
York World, many wealthy American famililes 
employ trained nurses as euperintendents of the 
nureery, Sach a nurse fie paid from thirty-five 
to forty dollars a week. Her duties are to decide 
the diet that shall be given to each child, regu- 
late baths, watch for abvormal temperature, and 
ivok after the general health of thechiidren, She 
does not usurp the prerogatives of the regular 
narse, but her authority is absolute fo all matters 
of hygiene, 


Nive Eaglleh rafilionatres dled last year, 'Thelr 


* Srxreen Beitish subjects have incomes of over 
£50,000. 
Gazat Brarrars has 1,122 miles of tramways, 
which carried last year 925 million passengers. 
Onty 3,732 of Great B-itsin’s popniation are 
over eighty-five years old; 67,000 are over 
seventy-five, Ge. 

Ir fs reckoned that the average church and 
chapel goers in England and Wales number about 
11,000 000, 

ABOUT ten persons are every year robbed and 
murdered on Rusefan rallwaye, and the murderers 
are seldom caught, 

Tae amount of gold coin {n actual circulation 
in the world is estimated by the Bank of England 
officials to be about 865 tons, 

THE average marriage rate for the British Isles 
in a year fs 16 in 1.000. Only 12 per 1,000 got 
married In Rutiandshire ; but 189 married in 
Warwickshire, 





GEMS. 


os 


Try and understand your nelghbour, and you 
will be understood, 

Ir takes a genius to compel himealf to like the 
disagreeable tasks he has to perform, 

Tre business of the head {s to form a good 
heart, and not merely to rule au evil one, as is 
generally Imagined. 

Oxg Hearty laugh together will bring enemies 
{nto closer commanion of heard than hours epent 
on both sides In faward wrestling with the mental 
demon of uncharitable feeling, 





HOUSEHOLD , TREASURES. 


Fis Sour. —Qae cod’s head, one onfon,’a little 
parsley, one large tablespoon flour, one breakfast- 
cup of milk, one deesertepoon bubter, salt and 
pepper. Got a fice fresh cod’s head, wash It very 
well and take away the eyes, and put it in the 
soup pot with ten breakfast-cape of water, and 
let fb come tothe boil ; then put {fn the onion cut 
up, and all the stalks of the paraley well washed, 
If you have a bit of parsley rootlas well use it, 
for it hag @ fice sharp fisvour somewhat like 
radish, Let all boil gently for four hours, and 
then strain fb, You will find If yon allow it to 
cool that this stock {sa strong jelly. Then put 
fb back Ip the pot. When it bolls again add the 
following :—Mix In a basio the flour and milk 
smoothly, Patin the butter and salt and pepper 
enough to season {t, Solr all thie fn tf! ft boils 
again, Chop up leaves of the parsley very fisely 
(bebter gp dry first), add it, boll one minute 
and serve, advise you to try this soup. 
Quurce Icep Puppisc.—A mould of sponge 
cake, very much like that ased for charlotte 
russe, filled with ice cream after being spread 
with quince jelly on the fnelde. Ib ts served 
heaped with whipped cream, with a wreath of 
whipped cream around {b. To make the pudding 
beat three eggs light, and add a cup and a half 
of powdered sugar, and beat the whole until 
light and flaffy. Sift two cups of pastry flour 

th a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and half a 
teaspoonfal of soda, Stir in half a cup of water 
In the beaten eggs and sugar, the flour, and 
beat in quickly, Bake the cake ina sheet, When 
it fs done let fh become cold, then eplit It, and 
line a owo-quart charlotte ruese mould carefully 
with the cake, Spread the cake with a tumbier 
of quince jelly and fill the cavity with ice cream 
flavoured with vanilla or caramel, Sst the cake 
in a very cold piace if {t is to walt at all, so that 
the cream will nob melt, Do» nob, however, fill 
this pudding with ice cream until you are ready 
to serve It; then heap whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavoured with vanilla, over Ib, and shift ib 
on a cold crystal platter and wreath {6 with 





ggregave wealth was £19 000,000, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Baru has the hottest eprings fo Eoglang, 
115deg, Fahrenhelt, 

Monstsr, Germany, has a high school fwhich 
has béen In existence 1,100 yok. 

From a clfff 1,000 feet high, you can, on a clear 
day, see a ship ab a distance of 42 miles, 

Ampassapors Extraordinary are entitled to 
salate of nineteen guns, consuls to seven guns. 

On 172 miles of {ts line, the 4. Gothard Rail. 
way has 324 s and 1,060 artificial 
stracturez. The coed £66,000 a mile, 

. SreRRA nag ah in dna — with the 
greatest variety 1 game, ¢ rh to be 
obtained being elephants, Soupasel ak deer, 

A ronnet 25 miles: long, reaching a depth of 
1,800 feet, below sea-level, ia planned between 
Vaqueros Bay, Spsin, and Tangier, ia Africa, I: 
would be the deepest in the world. 

Treication fs of the utmost importance {1 
Persia, as cultivation d upon ft and water 
ia extremely dear, Id been suggested} that 
artecian well t might find an exocsi- 
lent opening once the success of these wells was 
assured, 


er ccroasty i watched in the vwilghadarise 
phosphorescent, if wa g 
Jaly and August, when the atmosphere fs highly 
electric and not a particle of moisture ts in the 
air, The common potato, when decomposing, 
gives light enough to read by. 

AN excellent article on the work of thé Hydro. 
gtaphic Office appears fn the February nutaber of 
‘the Windsor Magazine, in which some curious 
tacts are recorded of the many derelicts and other 
“ wanderers ” that float about the ocean, “Afier 
the reports of daily observations, one of the most 
frultfal sources of information’ to the Hydro. 
graphic Office fs the sealed bottle. Hivary cap- 
tain, before starting on & voyage; la farnished 
with a number of bottles, with a printed form 
for each, tn which fs to be entered the time and 
place at which the bottle is cast overboard, and, 
{in case it is recovered, eleo the time and piace of 
par tm st seperate 
printed on the form in seven different language, 
—Engllsh, French, German, Datch, Itallaus 

end “Portuguese—so thao inte what- 
ever hands the bottle comer, the purpose of {t 
can scarcely fail tebe found ond. The name of 
the captain, the name of the ship, and the time 
and place of setting the bottle aficas having all 
been duly entered, the for.a fs sealed upin the 
bottle, and the bottle thrown out, Then, wher 
the bottle fs picked up and opened, the form (well 
if the sealing has been carefa)) is taken 
out, the entry of the finding made In the 
aame manner as the entry of the casting overboard, 
and the form transmitted elther to a convenient 
United States consul, or directly to the Hydro- 
Office at Washington. The special purpose 
of sealed bottle ie to give indication of the 
strength and direction of the ocean currentr. 
When a bottle is cast loose on the water the 
currents, of course, take {t up and carry {t in 
their own direction at thelr own rate of speed. 
With the tims and place of starting and stop- 
ping all accurately recorded, many valuable in- 
ferences are possible regarding the course and 
character of the journey. And very carious and 
romantic the journey often proves to be, Some- 
times a captain on finding a bottle opens it and 
makes the due record on the form, and then re- 
seallog fe caste lb overboard for a second journey. 
Bottles have been recovered that had ficated over 
4,000 miles, aud others that have been in the water 
over a year. Some have followed tortuous courses; 
some have gone straight acrows the Atlantic, fu 
the wake of the ocean Mnere ; some have beon 
picked ap In mid-ocean ; some have bsen fonnd 
scraping up and down rough beaches, and some 
bave even been found in the bellies of sharks. 
Many are lost, of course; but {t is often miract- 
lous the way in which they survive delay snd 
Alsaster, and turn up to report thelr story for 
record in the charta which the phlo 





whipped cream, It is a very ornamental padding. 


Office fe always busy compiling out of thie, ax ous 
of other fnformation,” 
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FA Fh ip eee - a eo of manner is one of the 
CETILZA charms of well-bred people. It 1 snerally the 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. result ot generations "of Seiten but. S tery 4 


He: “ We've “got to economise.” She: 
"Very well, You shave yourself and I'll cot 
your hair.” 

Sum: . “Have you ever loved another?” 
“He: “Yes, of course. Did you think I'd 
practise on 9 nice girl like you!” 

Youne Hoses: “ Mamma, what animal is 
the king of beasts?” Mrs. Hobbs (with a alg- 
nificant look at her basband): Man!” 

Mz, Hovsexeee: “ The dinner {fs delicious 
to-day, dear.” Mrs, Housekeep: “ Yes. The 
cook expects some of her friends to visit her this 


“ Won't you present me to that pretty young 
woman you were talking to?” ‘* I don’t dare to ; 
her name fs Smith or Jones, and I can’t remem- 
ber which.” 

Tzacusn; “ OF course, you understand the 
difference between liking and loving?” Papil : 
* Yes, miss; I like my father and mother, but 
I love apple pie,” 

ForTUNE- TELLER : You will be very poor antil 
you are thirty-five years of age.” Impecunfous 
Poet (eagerly ws. Aad then!” Fortune-teller : 
‘* You will get used ‘to ft,” ‘ 

Burvers : “Your wife tsa busy little woman, 
Makes ber own ¢léthes, doesn’t she ?”»  Wiffers: 
“Every stitch”*> “How did you work it?” 
" Always fell ilove with her dressmakerr.” 

Macistrats (sternly): ‘‘ Didn't I tell you the 
last time you here I never wanted you to 
come before me. 
but I couldn't e the policeman believe it, 

Miss Lutu Foyeicaw: “I will give yez me 
answer in a m Pat.” Pat; “That's right, 
me darlint ; tek plenty av time fo think I> over. 
te thing now—will 1b be yes or 
no ” -) . 

Miss Seana : “Cam you remember f Pha 
was on tlle very spot you ‘proposed to me’ last 

ear and I rejected you. Now I —" 


, Offis (anticipating her) :* “ Aw, I 


“never give.encores.” ’ 


Nuwirweo : " What fs the right thing todo 


when your wife sske you for monéy and you}. 
haven’t gobit'?” Oldtimer : vOhT therete wo , 
circumstances, 


right. thing .to do ander those 
Anything you do will be wrong !” 

THE youtg~ students were discussing the 
qualiidas ob feed, when the teacher asked: “ What 
bas te--be, done to tinned foods-to make them 

“2 A boy who*held. wp-his hand was 
anid ke reply. “They have to be opened,’’ 


“Trae was a very pretty bonnet that Miss 
ben lenpetaiee pentinas ehedgeat -saiaeie y? 
ow ve aja m 
asked Mrr, + a Never cisimed to be. All 
I know fw that all the other women declared: {t- 
was hideous,” 


Wings : “ What makes you look so blue?” 


Jinks: *'E have eix daughters, none of them |. 


married, nor likely to be.” Winks : ** And you 
are blae over it? You are the most ungrateful 


mortal “that ever breathed, I have six “ 


daughters, all married, al! have children, and 
I've got to support the whole crowd,’ 

Jonrs: " Whats lucky fellow you are, Brown-!: 
You always seem to catch your train with such 
ease, You never rueh up at the last moment 
like most of us.” Brown: ‘ You’re making a 
mistake, my deer fellow,’ My misfortune Is 
really worse, I never catch my proper train, 
hin always see me waiting patiently for the 
nex,” P 

“‘ War,” foquired- Mr. Strlas Barker, Indig- 
nanity, “be weead pide raat « Because, 
dear,” his wife answered, sweetly, '' if they don’t 
8° round and get the news during the day, their 
husbands will on going to the elabs to hear 
ib, tustead of staying at home. And, even as It 


} maisies tre of common occurence 


nt” Pelsoner : “ Yeo, air; 


Ac.—BShe has no olaim upon them. 
Tattize.—The song fe in '‘ Utopia, Limited.” 
Tony.—We are afraid you can do nothing more. 
Pamozss IpA.—Sbhe would not be Mable to prosecu- 
Ix Dovst.—Bither form of marriage is perfectly 
binding. 
i 0.—You will find what you want in the ordnance 


Axsxiovs.—For one asbilling at Somerset House you 
can see the will. 

Wipow.—You are entitled to one-third of your hus- 
band’s property. 

Joszrume.—A trastee must be of full legal age, 
twenty-one years. 

Orat.~ Opal is hope; ruby, an antidote to false 
friendship Pear ts purity. 

5. M.—He ‘cannot:de so legally, although such 

Tsxant.—A week's notice will be sufficient, if you 
can prove it was a weekly tenancy. 

W. B.—Write to the Postmaster-General stating the 
facts, or lay the matter before a magistrate. 

Luiv.—Oxide of lead and oxide of tin are things you 
can get from any chemist by the pennyworth. 

Nvra~To clean white silk lace, soak it in milk over 
night, and then souse it in warm soapsutis the noxt 


Cuntosity.—-As ‘‘ safe as the bauk ” is the well-known 
proverb, coined at a time doubtless when there was In- 
security every where. 


WINGS OF A DOVE. 


sunset, when the rosy Hight was dy!nz, 
“6 Far down the catheer of the oan . 
‘Isaw a lonely dove in silence flying 
ee To be at rest. 


Pilgrim of afr,” I cried, ‘‘ could 1 but borrow 
y wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 
Td fiy away from every careful sorrow 
And fiad my reat.” 


Bat when the dusk a ilmy veil was weaving, 
Deep in tb ya ete ae ean 
2 where her mate was gr 

There was true rest. , ae or 


% 


There are ippy islands deny me te ae 


Pease, heart of mine! no longer sigh to wander :° 
- Loa not Mints fcition gost, porma the 


est, 


eer 
7 


Ispusray.—The constant labour of four persons, for 
an entire rahe pe ig required to produce a cashmere shawl 
of the quality, 


Vioiur,—The false sssertion 
é bat renders the person who é 
tor perjury. 

Aynerre.—Damp a cloth with eau-de-Cologne; 
into a little finely-powdered whiting, and rub the k 
one at a time ; then polish with an old soft siik hand- 
kerchief. aus 

Bcps.—There are plenty of generals in the British 
Army, but Buller was the only one with the exception 
of Lord Roberts who took. part in the South: African 


Corovr. Bunen.—Green is one of the ry colours ; 
all in the rainbow— venaee OW, 
bine, Vand kt al obec eee ee 


tions of 
Pussts.—A good the hair is salt water; a 
of salt to a half pint of water applied ° 
hair two or three tim The <ffect at the end 





ia, pa ae Fe we ba or three times a week 
to up what we have overlooked.” 


does not mak et 


4 
approach to it may be acquired by persons who are 
naturally refined sod who sre well educated. 

Amy.—The only satisfactory way is to aend 1% to o 
cleaner. We think, if carefully done, it need not 
impoverish it toany appreciable extent and ff you polnt 
out that it fs merely the white feathers you require to 
be cleaned, it ahould not coxt you very much. 


M. M.—Spain has an area of 195,000 square miles, the 
Philippines an ares of 118 000 squers miles, and Cubs 
32.000, a total of 840,774 equare miles; the Transveal 
has an area of 115 000, and the Orange River Colony of 
40,000 equare rotles, a total of 155,000 equare miles. 


A. G. 8.—Use equal perts of powdered alum and 
fullera’-earth. Mix thorougbly and rub on with a pleos 
of flannel, turning the flannel as it gets dirty. Light 
kid gloves may be cleaned in the same way, A rub 
oo with catmeal sometimes tmproves the lock 
of them, 


Usep to Gas.—Lamps that aro but rarely used should 
not be left with the wick te become saturated through 
contact with the oil; the best plan is to empty the 
container, clean it, dry the wick, if it ia new, and put 
it aside in a box, into which dust cannot penetrate, till 
it is wanted again. 


Con.y Locxs.—Milk and cream, like butter, should 
never be left opon to the air. It does not suffice to put 
it Into a pitcher without a cover, because the oil 
gathers every noxious germ sfiost in the aly. This is 
the real cause ice-crearn poisoning, and often of 
cresm-cake poisoning. 


W. B.—Kit cost about £10 ; a few owners give appren- 
tices £5 to £10 yearly during four years, some Inetead 
demand premium of £20 te £40 with lad, andygive no 
Wages ; captain’s certificate roay be got in six years br 
a diligent intelligent lad ; when he will get a captain's 
berth no one can tell. 


Nanxcy.—It is the best plan to wet the hat all over 
with a sponge, and thon take a hard natl-brash with 
about half aa ounce of salts of lomen, and brush the hat 
with thie until it is clean; hang it by a strivg usar the 
fire until itis dry; bat on no account dip the hat in 
water, as it spoils the shape. 


Ioworamus,-—The income tax {s cbarged on the eati- 
mated income for the current year, and as the dayz for 
appeal have been allowed to pass, the tax as aszessed 
must be paid; the person to pay It is, however, the 
trustee in baukruptey, and in any event the usual 
steps may be taken for obtaining repayment of tax 
not due and paid. 


Pappy.—There is no restrictfon of any kind upon the 
working of minerals, or any other industry in | reland ; 
the Mnen Industry still holds its own there, though it 
hee gone back in Hectland larzely owing to the change 

public taste, woollens now wing preferred ; bat also 
a much on accotatiol the exhavation.of soil by the 
lint’ crop; {t dagsnod pay»... 

* Fairngtt Reapss.—If the kitehen fe covered with 
Spach Bs floor shdald be washed with hot water by 
moans of g flannel; und tt ehould thon bo dated with o 
dusterr Never leave the oficloth wet, and never scrub 
it ‘witht soap, as {tf makes it shabby at once, Th 

surface, may bs brightened by rubbing it. over with a 
flannel dipped in a little milk. 


TauDda —First squet ze the lace cleanin a hot soapy 
lather, then rinse in clear water, Equeeze as dry as 
you can, andlet ite in ald milk for several hours. 
‘After this equee ns dry and from in the usual way. .Lace 
ng 
a 


jiuhoulde be pulled carefullp-into shape before vee 


, , Pressed with @ vather cool. flatiron on a 
| sovered with severs) thicknesses of flannel only. * 


Lavy Barry.—A broora will last much lovger, dénord - 
fog to old and experienced housekeepers, if it is 
dipped into boiling water frequentiy It will also 
continue to aweep as a new broom should sweep. When 
once thoroughly dry the straws of the broom are 
brittle and liabie to break, besides being bard on the 
‘ t, Best.of all dip the broom into boiling hot soap- 
auds once a week. 

8. A, J.—The reason why the weight of « ston 
seers co much lees when carried in water than when 
lifted on land, is because air is about a thousand times 
lighter than water, and so affords so much leas realst- 
ance or buoying power. The variations in the saltness 
of the water produce corresponding variations in its 
specific gravity ; for this cause a man bathing in tho 
Dead Sea may float in it breast high withont exertion, 
y oomen his chief difficulty to be in keeping his feet 

own. 








Tue Lonpon BReapmr can be sent to any part of the 
‘wor! a high ae ;,or Quarterly, 
One an tpence a on 
for the Monthly Part, including Gris Part, i 
Right Shillings end Rightpence, pout-free. 


Aww Back Noumeres, Panta and Vorvmes are. in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers 


NOTICE.—Part 480 tg» Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Bightpence. Also Vol. LAXY., bound ip 
loth, 4a, 6d. 

Att Lurrers 70 wx Appressep to THe Enrrow 
or Tus Loxpow Rxaprr, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


We 





ae We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
soriyts. 
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THE NEW AID TO SIGHT. 





16 PEBBLES SUPERSEDED 
SILEX LENS. 


16 


116 
116 





SPECTACLES AND FOLDERS 


TO SUIT ALL 


VIG 


SIGHTS 


VC 


FROM 1/6 PER PAIR. 
Send for Home Tests and Testimonials, post-free, from NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 108, Strand, London, W.C. 








ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 


SOFT VELVETY XIN 


CAN SOON 
OBTAIN IT eaiieticie tate 
BY USING AS A 


BEETHAM’S | SKIN TONIC 


AND 


EMOLLIENT. 


TT REMOVES ALL 
ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, 


CHAPS, 
IRRITATION, Ete. 
Bottles 64. & is. 

. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. | 














PEPPER’S TONIC 


Promotes Ap 
GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, eee oy FRE 
SHIL.UuING BoTtrlLEes. 


SULPHOLINES:, ” 





A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXION. 


BRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 





—< - -— 














ONLY GENUINE 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*. 3. d. COLLIS rap hg in yi ond fs a liquid medicine 
WITHOUT BMAD HBADAOHE, and invigorates the mye bane pl system when exha 


. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancollor Six 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
nndon ee Wearstele ney yO poace Belly myer mse bed toe the 


sworn to.—Bee The Times, July ithe 1864 . 

D*. J el Bi OWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
PALLIATIVE 

RHEUMATIS 

















is the TRUE 


GOUT, GANCER, TOOTHACHE, 





COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FO 
DIARRHGA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 
ary ral BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS a: 6 
CHARM, one dose generally ——_ 
Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Galout Calcutta, states 1—"* rwo DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARRHGA. 


D* 3 a. ero BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE reply cuts short 


PILEPSY, ra ae 
= ALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
[MSPS TANT C! CAUTION,—The 


IMMENSE 
many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 

to observe B MARK’ Of all Chemists. & 4/8, Bois 
_Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, Great Russell 
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